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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> 

HE weariest Session of the century closes to-day, ‘after 

achieving one of the greatest and most laborious of legislative 
feats. The Queen’s Assent was given on Monday to the Irish 
Land Act, and when this Session is remembered, the Irish Land 
Act will be its sole, though its incomparable fruit. The Land 
Leagueappear to hope that they can prevent that fruit from being 
enjoyed and valued as it ought to be in Ireland. And, doubt- 
less, they can do too much in that direction. Nevertheless, if 
Mr. Gladstone were to take the bull by the horns,—to go himself 
to Ireland, and explain to the Irish people, in his own way, 
what he has achieved for them, we believe that he would be 
able to beat the Land League on their own ground. That, how- 
ever, may be impossible; and even if possible, with these 
wicked dynamite agitations afoot, it might be dangerous. 


The Review of the Scottish Volunteers on Thursday was a 
grand spectacle, of which half the picturesqueness was spoiled by 
that miserable weather to which the Queen, on great occasions, 
is so little accustomed. The rain began to fall at one o'clock, 
and the Queen did not appear till four, and by that time the 
rain was descending in torrents. Nevertheless, the bad weather 
made the patience and endurance of the Scotch Volunteers all 
the more remarkable. Forty thousand of them bore the 
miseries of the day,—of the march-past through a Slough of 
Despond,—and of the long, previous waiting,—without any 
failure of discipline; and the Queen, who remained to the last 
in an open carriage, shared freely with her Volunteers the dis- 
comforts and fatigues of the day. At all events, the review 
answered its purpose, of testing the hardihood and mettle of the 
Scottish Volunteers. 


The weather of the week has been disastrous, and if it 
continues even a little longer, the harvest, which it had been 
hoped would reach, at least, an average, will be nearly 
or quite as bad as those of some recent years. Ireland, 
whose harvest till lately promised to be overflowing, is 
deluged with rain; Scotland, where the prospects have 
all along been worst, is deluged with rain; and even in the 
South of England, another week’s rain will cause the most 
serious and heavy losses. “Depression after depression ” 
follow one another across the Atlantic, and depression after 
depression follow each other in the hearts of the poor British 
and Irish farmers, who see all their hopes of better things 
vanishing rapidly away. The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
put out a prayer for good weather, and perhaps, as the late 
Professor Conington once said in these columns, it is better to 
pray than tofret. Still, the Archbishop might, we think, have 
recognised in his prayer the obvious possibility that the very 
thing which may be best for us is this renewed experience of 
calamity and disappointment, and have made that reserve iu his 
somewhat too peremptory prayer. 


The reports of President Gartiel V 8 - condition are very grave. 





The swelling in the gland of the throat has been lanced, with no 
visibly bad result, but all that can be said is that his state at 
the last accounts is “faintly encouraging.” We are glad to 
hear it is encouraging at all, but we much fear that the 
faintness of the encouragement is more remarkable than the 
encouragement itself. 


For a party which professes itself so eager for another general 
election, as an event certain to improve its own prospects and 
perhaps to ruin ours, the Tories are certainly showing apathy 
at the by-elections. That Mr. Herbert Gladstone has been 
re-elected for Leeds without opposition, on accepting office as a 
Junior Lord of the Treasury without salary, we do not wonder, 
both because it is not usual to inflict a contest on a young man 
of promise who is just beginning his official career, at a by- 
election, and because Leeds is a singularly unpropitious place 
for Tories to select, if they wished to attempt such a contest. 
But that Mr. Buchanan should have been permitted to walk 
over the course for Edinburgh, and that only on Thursday, 
after the Liberal candidates had been a week in the field, was 
a Tory candidate found for North Durham vor North Lincoln- 
shire, does look like party despondency. The Tories did, indeed, 
at once decide to contest Tyrone; but that was, in part, because 
the Land League offered them assistance in trying to wrest the 
seat from the Liberal, by starting a candidate of their own. Even 
now in North Durham the Tories have got a candidate (Sir 
George Elliot), who is appealing to the Irish vote on the cry 
that Mr. Forster ought at once to liberate the suspects; and in 
North Lincolnshire, Mr. James Lowther, the Tory ex-Secretary 
for Ireland, is the pis-aller on whom they have at last fixed. 
The pulse of Tory hope appears just now to be quick, rather 
intermittent, and, as the doctors say, very ve 


* compressible,’”— 
the pulse of a patient with a weak and rather excitable heart. 





Yesterday week was occupied in the House of Com 
series of wrangles between the Government and 
Members with respect to the Irish Administration,—the excuse 
being the various votes in supply for Irish purposes. These 
wrangles were inaugurated by a violent speech from Mr. Biggar, 
in moving the reduction of the vote which included the salary 
of the Secretary of State for Ireland by the pranr of Mr. 
Forster’s salary, which elicited an implied rebuke even from 
Mr. Parnell. Mr. Parnell’s speech conveyed, indeed, a sort of 
tribute to the ability and the honourable intentions of Mr. 
Forster, but was intended to show that the ablest statesman in 
England could not discharge the functions of Secretary of i State 
for Ireland without utterly breaking down, and this for the 
simple reason that England cannot do for Ireland what Ireland 
could do for herself. Mr. Parnell made the vote an occasion for 
appealing to the Government to extend very largely the local 
liberties and self-governing powers of Ireland by the legislation of 
next Session, the ‘only step which could, on said, relieve the House 
of Commons from being dragged into every dispute between the 
majority and minority of the Irish people. After this remark- 
ably moderate speech, the language of some of the Irish party 
became more violent than ever, Mr. A. O’Conuor speaking of the 
“ execration” in which Mr. Forster’s name was held, with an 
unction almost sensual. No doubt the best men are otten worse 
hated than far inferior men,—in great measure because they can- 
not be despised by their opponents. But we should b € surprised 
to find that under a genuinely Home-rule system, the first Irish 
Home Secretary was not even more bitterly hated in Ireland 
than Mr. Forster. 

At the sitting of the House 
was another discussion on the r 
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return from America was a direct incitement to violence, and Mr. 
Forster hardly even asserted that Mr. Davitt had done what 
would have justified his arrest under the Coercion Act, though he 
insisted that, holding a ticket-of-leave, Mr. Davitt was bound to 
be more careful not to say anything which would stimulate dis- 
obedience to the law, than an ordinary Irishman need be in 
order to avoid the scope of the Coercion Act. Mr. Forster’s 
position was that Michael Davitt had received his liberty 
as a matter of grace, and was liable to rearrest under 
any circumstances which convinced the Government that that 
liberty was used to the prejudice of social order. On that 
view of the case, no doubt, Davitt’s licence was forfeited, 
since his influence did more to increase the organised re- 
sistance to evictions than that of all the rest of the Land 
League. That, however, is a tribute to his force of char- 
acter, rather than to the strength of his language. It is not 
proved that since his release his language, was any stronger, 
—perhaps it was decidedly more moderate,—than that of Mr. 
Healy or Mr. Parnell. As compared with Mr. Dillon’s language, 
Mr. Davitt’s since his release on ticket-of-leave seems to have 
been language of extreme reserve, though more may have been 
meant by his reserve than by the outspokenness of others. 


We do not think that the Irish Government have made out a 
very good case for retaining Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, in the 
magistracy for Kerry, after the admitted use by him of violent 
language against the people, for whom he is said to have recom- 
mended a liberal use of buckshot. A more insulting phrase 
still, which is attributed to him, he denies. The Solicitor- 
General for Ireland asserts that the Lord Chancellor had 
inquired into the case, and had rebuked Mr. Herbert for 


the language which he had confessedly used, but that the, 


Irish Administration has no power in the matter, beyond 
that of drawing the Lord Chancellor’s attention to the subject. 
That may be so, now that the Lord Chancellor has investigated 
and pronounced on the case; but, of course, it was previously 
in the power of the Government to inform the Lord Chan- 
cellor that, in their opinion, it is a matter of high policy not 
to allow Irish magistrates any licence of tongue, on either 
side, in expressing their views officially on Irish politics. If 
Magistrates are removed, and rightly removed, for expressing 
sympathy with popular violence, they should be removed just 


as promptly and inexorably for expressing sympathy with ad- | 


ministrative violence. 
breaches of the law. 


Either sort of licence alike provokes to 


Mr. Dillon, M.P., has made his first speech since his release, 
and a very savage speech it is. He makes light of his own im- 
prisonment, during which he admits that he was very well 
treated, but he magnified the sufferings of Michael Davitt (in his 
earlier imprisonment) and John Devoy, who had gone through, he 
said, what he would rather die seven times than endure; and he 
charged the Irish with being too ready to be wheedled, and to 
relax their purposes under the impression of soft words. Of all 
the faults of Irishmen, “ there was one which troubled him more 
than any other,—the fatal facility with which they forget and 
forgive.” Certainly, Mr. Dillon is very eccentric in his judg- 
ments. The one thing that Irishmen never seem to do is to 
forget, and the rarest thing in the world is any instance of their 
national forgiveness. Scotchmen and Englishmen both forget 
and forgive more easily than Irishmen. So far as we can judge, 
they live their imaginative life chiefly in the past, and it is a 
life in which vindictive feeling forms a very substantial element. 
Of course, the point of Mr. Dillon’s remark was this,—that 
whatever [rishmen might forget or forgive, they should never 
forgive the present Government. A Government that has 
thrown its whole heart into an Irish reform of the first 
magnitude, has committed, of course, the one unpardonable sin. 


M. Gambetta obtained his seat in the first division of the 
Belleville District, and was also highest on the poll in the second 
division, but did not there gain his seat, as he did not polla 
sufficient number of votes to secure his election without a 
second ballot to-morrow week. From his candidature for this 
second. division, therefore, he now retires, and takes his seat for 
the first division of Belleville. In both instances, his poll was 
very much reduced from that of previous years, and it was 
evident that amongst the Extremists his popularity is on the 
wane, owing to the conflict between him and M. Clémenceau. 
M. Clémenceau has secured a double return for both the divi- 
sions of Montmartre, so that he has just eclipsed M. Gambetta 








in the favour of the Ultra-Radicals. He has not, however 
secured any additional strength for his party, while M. Gen. 
betta’s section of the Republican party is now much the 
strongest of all the sections. Four hundred and three Repub- 
licans have been elected, of whom it is said that 34 are 
Conservative Republicans, 156 Pure Republicans, 187 Advanced 
Republicans or Gambettists, and 26 Extremists. Of the Re- 
actionaries, 38 are Monarchists and 42 Imperialists of some 
shade or other, but only eight are said to be Jeromists. Fifty- 
seven elections remain to be determined on the second ballot 
to-morrow week, inclusive of the return for the second division 
of Belleville, where M. Gambetta heads the poll, and M, Tony 
Revillon, one of M. Clémenceau’s party, comes next, within 
some 700 votes of Gambetta. 


In the Spanish and Portuguese elections, the Ministry of the 
day have secured a no less great or even greater Ministerial 
majority than the French Ministry has secured in the French 
Chamber. In Spain, there are 301 Ministerialists returned, 
while the Opposition must manufacture itself out of the rather 
heterogeneous elements of 46 Conservatives, 37 Democrats, five 
Independents, and six Ultramontanes. In Portugal, the triumph 
of the Ministerialists, if triumph it be to have no tangible 
Opposition at all, is even greater. The new Chamber consists of 
126 Ministerialists, six Progressists, nine Constituants, one 
Democrat, and one Independent Deputy, so that if all the non- 
Ministerialists united together, they would only number 17,— 
or about one-ninth of the whole Chamber. ‘This absence of 
resisting power is the worst political symptom in the Latin 
peoples. Without Opposition, no Government is ever really 
coherent enough to act strongly. The Ministerialists fall to 
pieces, for want of esprit de corps. 


M. Tirard and the French Department of Commerce have 
fidgeted greatly over Lord Granville’s and Sir Charles Dilke’s 
statements as to the Commercial Treaty between France and. 
England, and the cause of the rupture of the negotiations. 
They deny that they had the legal power to renew the old treaty 
for three months, without a positive engagement on the part 
of England to come to terms for a new treaty; but it 
is perfectly clear that, so far as legal power is concerned, 
they had ample power to do so, and that it is only 
upon M, Tirard’s scruples as to the language he had held in 
the Chamber concerning the use he would make of that 
power, that any question really arises, M. Tirard seems to 
have thought that he should push England into a corner, by 
refusing to renew the present treaty for three months; and he 
is a good deal frightened, now that he finds he has not succeeded 
in doing so. It is to be hoped that a treaty will be concluded, 
after all; indeed, in the worst case, France and England will 
probably conclude a treaty giving each other the advantage of 
the “favoured-nation clause,” even though no other special 
provisions are included. M. Tirard, as Minister of Commerce, 
is nota success. He hardly seems to know whether he is a 
Protectionist or a Free-trader, or something between the two 
which is neither, and worse than either. 


Lord Hartington’s Indian Budget on Monday was chiefly 
remarkable for its exposure of the wild under-estimate of the 
cost of the Afghan war. ‘The total war expenditure (including 
the frontier railways) is no less than £23,412,000, of which 
£5,000,000 is borne by England, leaving £18,412,000 as the 
financial burden left upon India for this purely mischievous and 
disgraceful war. As late as February, 1880, Sir J. Strachey 
estimated the total expenditure on the war as little over 
£10,000,000, so astoundingly do the Indian officials minimise 
the cost of their favourite amusement. Here is the result, 
in Lord Hartington’s own words :—“ If there had been no war 
charge and no construction of frontier railways, and, at the 
same time, provision of £1,500,000 had been made in each year 
for the relief of famine, there would have been in each of the 
years of the war the following surpluses :—In 1878-9, a surplus 
of £1,523,885 ; in 1879-80, of £3,521,515 ; in 1880-1, of 
£3,623,174; and in 1881-2, of £855,000; or a surplus during 
the four years of £9,523,574. Of course, these surpluses, 
amounting to nine millions and a half, have gone for payment 
of the war; the balances of the famine insurance, amounting to 
£4,035,309, have been appropriated to payment of the war. 
There were also contributions from the British Treasury, 
amounting to £5,000,000, towards payment of the war; and 
there was taken from cash balances for the same purpose a sum 
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of £4,513,470. It appears to me that that is an unsatisfactory 
financial statement.’ Such is the mode in which the late Govern- 
ment proposed to strengthen our hold on India. 


As regards the Indian expenditure of 1879-80, the latest year 
for which the accounts are at present made up, Lord Hartington 
shows that the revenue was £68,484,666, and the expenditure 
£69,667,615, showing a deficit of £1,182,949. How extra- 
ordinarily this account differs from the first or Budget Esti- 
mate is evident, when we say that the Budget Estimate put the 
revenue at £64,562,000, and the expenditure at £65,917,000, 
both of them nearly £4,000,000 short of the truth. For 1880-81, 
the regular (i.c., not the Budget, but the revised Estimate) is, 
revenue, £70,783,615 (including £2,000,000 contributed by Eng- 
land), and expenditure, £77,003,382, showing a deficit of no 
less than £6,219,767, in spite of the English contribution to- 
wards the revenue. In the case of that year (1880-81), the 
Budget Estimate of expenditure was only £66,329,000,—i.c., the 
expectation formed of the expenditure in February, 1880, was 
actually nearly eleven millions below the regular estimate of 
that expenditure formed now! The Budget Estimate for 
1881-82 (i.e., for the present year), which is, we may hope, 
a little nearer the mark than usual, as the system of military 
accounts has been very much improved, shows a revenue of 
£70,981,000, and an expenditure of £70,126,000, showing a 
hoped-for surplus of £855,000. Lord Hartington stated that 
the Government fully accept the obligation of providing 
£1,500,000 a year as an insurance fund against famine, 
and that the whole of any balance not used in any year for the 
actual relief of famine is to be spent either on protective works 
oronthe reduction of debt,—a canal in the Deccan, a railway in 
the Punjab, and minor relief works in Madras and Bombay, 
being the first protective works selected for execution. 








The Government suffered a funny little defeat on Saturday 
inavery thin House of little over eighty. The Attorney-General 
moved for a Commission to inquire into the Judges’ allegation 
that corrupt practices extensively prevail at Wigan. Mr. Cross, 
the Radical Member for Bolton, asked the House to disagree 
with the motion, on the ground that the last election took place 
ander exceptional circumstances, when a very great number of 
men were on strike, and were therefore particularly exposed to 
temptation, and that it was not fair to expose the town to an 
expensive inquiry, spreading over twenty-five years, on the 
strength of a mere Judges’ report on a particular election, 
which was not fairly representative of the ordinary elections 
in the place. Sir Hardinge Giffard denied that there was any 
authoritative precedent for issuing a Commission, without 
instituting previously further inquiry into the corrupt prac- 
tices of the place, and on a division the Government were 
defeated by a majority of six,—43 votes against 37,—amidst 
much laughter and cheering. Mr. Caine asked what, in this 
“dreadful crisis,” the Government proposed to do, but “ pale 
despair and cold tranquillity ’ were the only answer. 


Lord Hartington gave a satisfactory reply on Monday to 
Mr. Onslow’s question whether the Viceroy wished to grant 
fresh supplies to Abdul Rahman, or whether, if the Viceroy 
had not made any such application, the Home Government 
would propose it. “I have to say,” he answered, “that 
although we have been in constant communication with the 
Viceroy of India on the subject of the state of affairs in 
Afghanistan, we have received no information whatever to the 
effect that Abdul Rahman has made any application either for 
money, arms, or ammunition. So far as we are aware, it is not 
the intention of the Government of India to interfere in any 
way in the contest now proceeding between Abdel Rahman 
Khan and Ayoob Khan.” Of course, that virtually answered 
the question as to whether the Home Government intended to 
urge such a policy on the Viceroy. If it had been the intention 
of the Home Government to urge such a policy on the Viceroy, 
they would have some reason to expect that the Viceroy might 
adopt that view. As they do not expect him to adopt it, it is 
clear that they do not mean to prompt him in the matter. 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett could not bear to suppress his 
great speech on Foreign Affairs, so he chose the Appro- 
priation Bill on Tuesday night for his opportunity, and 
stoically endured the absence of any sympathetic Tory 
audience, which was represented indeed almost wholly by 
Mr. Warton. In order to make his speech relevant to 
the Appropriation Bill, he had to complain that the want of 





any foreign policy on the part of the Government had made 
the votes for the Army wasteful and unnecessary, and from 
that point of departure he assailed the Government for alien- 
ating valuable allies and leaving us quite isolated in Europe, 
for deserting faithful subjects, and generally dishonouring the 
British name. We had scuttled out of Afghanistan, given up 
Candahar, allowed Russia to come 400 miles nearer to our 
frontier, and permitted France, without resistance, to occupy a 
fertile and important region of North Africa. We had irritated 
Germany and Austria, offended France and Italy, encroached 
on Turkey, disappointed Greece, and surrendered with ignominy 
to the Boers. 


After a tirade to this effect, which lasted an hour and a half, 
Mr. Gladstone got up in his happiest mood, remarking that in 
relation to issues of fact, everything that Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
asserted, he (Mr. Gladstone) denied; and everything which Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett denied, he (Mr. Gladstone) asserted. That 
left them in a position of mortal combat, but that position he 
must not shrink from retaining till some further opportunity 
occurred of fighting the battle out. As for Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett’s facts, he appeared to hold that three votes in a Board 
of twenty-five directors of the Suez Canal give us “a command ” 
over that route to India,—and that the possession of Cyprus 
gives us the same command over “the routes of the future,” 
routes which can be seen by the eye of prophecy alone,—and 
which, indeed, will not be of any use to us till Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett has civilised and reduced to order all the countries be- 
tween the Orontes and the Tigris. These “ routes of the future ”’ 
were rather in the position of the Spanish Fleet in the Critic :— 

“The Spanish Fleet thou can’st not see, because 
It is not yet in sight.” 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett should reserve, said Mr. Gladstone, some 
of his eloquence, till these “ routes of the future ” came in sight. 
Mr. Gladstone further quizzed him for complimenting Austria 
with the grateful suggestion that the Austrian Army was really 
under the command of Prince Bismarck, and he concluded by ad- 
vising him, as a young man who takes great pains with his 
speeches, to take pains to adapt them, as at present he fails to 
do, to the facts of the case, and the circumstances of the world 
in which he lives. 


The Medical profession have been encouraged, by the advent 
of their Continental brethren, to say all the hard things which 
their hearts have long been meditating concerning the Vivisec- 
tion Act; and in the last Lancet there are two very bitter 
attacks on it,—one, in the address of Dr. Simon, on “ Public 
Medicine ;”’ and the other, in the address of Professor Fraser, 
on “ Materia Medica and Pharmacology.” Dr. Simon says :—“ I 
do not in any degree regard it as matter of indifference that, in 
certain cases, by my own hand, or by that of some one acting 
for me, I must inflict death or pain on any living thing. I, on 
the contrary, think of it with true compunction; but I think of 
it as good or bad, according to the end which it subserves. 
Where I see my way to acquire, at that painful cost, the kind 
of exact knowledge which, either in itself or in contribution to 
our common stock, will promote the cure or prevention of 
disease in the race to which the animal belongs, or in the 
animal kingdom generally, or, above all, in the race of 
man, I no more flinch from what then seems to me a pro- 
fessional duty, though a painful one, than I would, in the days 
before chloroform, have shrunk from the cries of a child whom 
I had to cut for stone. If, in a case of the latter sort, the 
surgeon nerves himself to his work by the conviction of an 
indispensable usefulness in what he has to do, so does the 
pathologist in his, and surely in a much larger sense.” 
That is a position which might not only just as well be taken with 
regard to experiments on living men and women, were they 
allowed by law, but would be much stronger, if it were so taken. 
What we maintain is that those of our fellow-creatures which 
cannot protect themselves, deserve as careful protection against 
torture inflicted in the interests of others, as men deserve; and 
that if by according them that protection, we lose valuable 
scientific knowledge, we only lose knowledge that would be 
gained at the cost of moral evil. Dr. Simon calls this a 
“sentimental” view. It is a sentimental view, if it is seuti- 
mental to object to painful experiments made on one human 
being in another human being’s interest; otherwise, not. We 
observe with satisfaction that the Act really works and is 
keenly felt. 


Consols were on Friday 99,9, to 99} 5: 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@——_ 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE SESSION. 


ARLIAMENT will be prorogued to-day, and a Session 
ended at once remarkable and grotesque, notable for 
its tumultuous dreariness and its artificial passion, for its lavish 
waste of energy, for the magnitude of its single achieve- 
ment, for the overwhelming preponderance of one great figure, 
and for the almost equally startling success of a few insignifi- 
cant persons in applying a permanent brake to the wheels of 
the Legislature. But it would take the talent of Lord 
Macaulay to accumulate in one sentence the adjectives which 
would best characterise the features of the strange Session that 
is now ended. We are proposing to ourselves a much hum- 
bler task,—to consider what the Government, as a whole, have 
gained and lost by the Session, and how they stand with the 
impartial men of all parties at the present moment, in relation 
to their promises and aims. 

We do not think that any one will deny the Government the 
credit of having shown, in the arduous Session through which 
they have passed, extraordinary tenacity of purpose and extra- 
ordinary patience. When Mr. Forster, for instance, met Parlia- 
ment, a universal impression of something like scorn for his ad- 
ministration of Ireland was prevalent every where,—among Irish- 
men, among Conservatives, among Liberals, even among Radi- 
cals. It is not thought even now a success, and cannot possibly 
be thought a success. In all probability, the conditions of 
success were not there. If they were there, it is certain that 
Mr. Forster failed to seize them. But though no one thinks 
Mr. Forster’s administration of Ireland as yet a success, there 
isa very different feeling concerning it now from that which pre- 
vailed at the beginning of the Session. Every one now knows that 
it has at least been the administration of a strong man, of a 
man who knew what he meant to do, who had prescribed to 
himself definite limits within which he would demand, and, 
if conceded, exercise, a certain amount of arbitrary authority ; 
that he had reasons, and what it is fair to term, in a true 
sense, constitutional reasons, for those limits; and that nothing 
would tempt him to exceed them. We believe that Mr. 
Forster has, in effect, treated Ireland just as, under the same 
conditions, if such conditions can be imagined by English 
politicians, he would have treated England. We do not think 
that the idea of his Coercion Bill was wise; we believe that 
our steadily expressed disapprobation of it has been justified 
by the result ; but we do recognise, with genuine admiration, the 
firmness and constancy of Mr. Forster’s mind in the conception 
he formed of it, in the use he made of it, and in the stoical calm 
with which he anticipated and endured the obloquy to which it 
has subjected him. He stuck to his own idea of moderate un- 
constitutionality, as we may term it, and has never wavered in 
enforcing it since Parliament gave him power to enforce it. 
In every debate which challenged his administration, he used 
the same language and held by the same principles, till at last 
he extorted a sort of reluctant admiration even from those 
Trish opponents who think nothing worse than the present ad- 
ministration, but who also maintain that nothing better could 
be got out of any English government of Ireland, under any 
circumstances whatever. Mr. Forster has at least made all 
the world see that he knows his own mind about Ireland, and 
that whether that mind is a right mind or not, it is at least 
a mind for which there is a great deal to be said under exist- 
ing conditions of society there. If you are to seize men on 
suspicion of violating the law, and inducing others to violate 
the law, at all, it would be impossible to do so on grounds 
which recommend themselves more plainly to sober English 
minds than Mr. Forster’s. We believe that he might have 
done as much to keep order, at a tenth part of the cost of 
odium, by a measure like Lord Hartington’s Peace Preserva- 
tion Act of 1870; but we are bound to recognise the almost 
heroic fortitude with which Mr. Forster has carried out his 
own idea, amidst a hail of vituperation which has not elicited 
from him a single sign of either pain or passion. 

And we may say that Lord Granville’s foreign policy has, 
though in a very much less degree, entitled itself to just the same 
praise as Mr, Forster's Irish policy, for its constancy and unflinch- 
ing unity of purpose. Not to break up the unity of Europe has 
been the one condition under which Lord Granville has worked 
for the extension of the Greek frontier, for the reform of Turkish 
misgovernment, and in offering resistance to anything like a de- 
composing French policy in North Africa. Lord Granvilleand Sir 
Charles Dilke haye had their taunts and scoffs and vilification 








to bear, And they have borne them as patiently and with ; 

as little deviation of purpose as Mr. Foun There “al ore # 
one sign of vacillation, one appearance of shrinking from the 
Tory taunt that we are losing our national influence in Europe 
and Asia. And the same steadiness has been shown in at an 
equal degree in Lord Granville’s policy concerning the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France, and his ultimate consent to forego 
one altogether. Again, the same kind of constancy marks Lord 
Hartington’s Afghan policy. The attacks on him, though 
not like those on Mr. Forster, were certainly not wanting a 
bitterness or passion. Nevertheless, he has insisted on 
steadily withdrawing from Afghanistan, on regarding our 
interests there as centred in establishing and supporting a real 
Afghan independence, even when there were alarmists all round 
to declare that we were betraying our friends, and casting 
to the dogs the influence which we had spent so much 
to obtain. Nor can it be denied that in relation to 
our South-African policy, the Government, with a single 
exception, has shown the same clearness of purpose, though 
that exception was a serious blunder, and due probably to an 
administrative oversight ; we refer, of course, to the failure to 
prevent Sir G. Colley’s advance, at a time when the Govern- 
ment believed that they had the means of making peace om 
satisfactory terms without bloodshed. We cannot admire the 
result of that policy, though we are quite willing to admit that 
after the annexation of the Transvaal, and our discovery of 
the true facts of the case, we were in a cul de sac, from which 
no satisfactory exit was possible; but we do hold that, ex- 
cepting the one blunder of allowing Sir G. Colley’s advance, 
the Government have acted from beginning to end on a single 
intelligible policy, amidst difficulties and attacks which would 
have diverted any but a very strong Government from its 
purpose. 

And if we say this of the administration of Mr. Forster, 
Lord Granville, Lord Hartington, and Lord Kimberley, it is 
assuredly impossible not to see that in the Prime Minister 
the tenacity and patience of the other members of his Govern- 
ment reach the point of grandeur. In carrying the Irish 
Land Bill through the House of Commons, and finally in deal- 
ing with the Lords’ Amendments, there were needed not merely 
patience and constancy, in the moral sense, but an amount of 
minute intellectual labour and of elastic self-adaptation to all 
the new aspects of a most complex question, a steadiness in 
discussion, a tolerance under contradiction,“and an equanimity 
in moments of exciting conflict, which only a statesman of the 
very greatest self-restraint and reach of purpose could possibly 
command. Whatever else is said against the Government 
during the past Session, it will not be denied that it has 
shown a dourness of conviction and purpose worthy of all 
praise. 

On the other hand, it may be alleged, and justly alleged, 
that in relation to the Bradlaugh case, there has been a certain 
indecision of action, which has resulted in the waste of a good 
deal of the time of the House, and the lingering of a very im- 
portant question before the House, which ought to have been 
settled with the least possible delay. To some extent, this 
has been due to the indecision of the Speaker, who, after Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s second election for Northampton, ought certainly 
never to have allowed any interposition when he claimed 
to take the oath. But it seems to us indisputable that the 
Government did not fully exert their authority, by making 
the Liberal Party understand that they considered it a 
test of party discipline to vote that any Member duly elected, 
and claiming, after that election, to take the oath prescribed by 
statute, should be permitted to take that oath without theologi- 
cal objections. We do not believe that Liberals in general would 
have ventured to challenge the opinion of the country on their 
conduct by staying away from a critical Government division 
on such a point; but united as the whole Government were in 
their view of the matter, unquestionably it was left too much 
to Mr. Bright to enforce the political principle involved. The 
authority of the Government was not exerted on the subject 
as it ought to have been. The result is that a very disagree- 
able scene of violence ensued, the consequences of which may 
have but too much importance in inflaming democratic 
passion, and giving an adventitious influence to Mr. Bradlaugh 
which it is very unfortunate that he should obtain. A Govern: 
ment which has almost immediately to deal with the reorganisa 
tion of the Standing Orders of the House of Commons, should 
have been careful not to lose the control of the situation on 
such a question as this, We greatly fear that the admitted neces- 
sity of dealing with Mr. Bradlaugh’s case will complicate the 
task which is to be the first and greatest task of next Session,— 
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the control within reasonable limits of the power of minorities. 
The Bradlaugh question is a subject on which the Conservatives 
and reactionaries of the House of Commons sincerely believe that 
they have the popular feeling with them; and they will use 
that fancied advantage not only for the purpose of keeping out 
Mr. Bradlaugh, but also for the purpose of putting new spokes 
in the wheel of any successful modification of the Standing 
Orders of the House. The Government have failed in nothing 
else this Session in which the conditions of the case admitted 
of success; but we believe that in their slight vacillations on 
this subject they have prepared serious difficulties for them- 
selves, in approaching the first operation of their next 
campaign. 





SIR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY ON THE LAND ACT. 


HE Irish Land Act of 1881 has received the Royal Assent, 
and on the same day on which this happened there 
appeared in the Freeman's Journal a letter to Canon Doyle 
from Sir Charles Gavan Duffy,—the leader, in conjunction with 
John Davis, of the party of ** Young Ireland,”—the sharer of 
O’Connell’s prison in 1844,—the quadruply indicted rebel of 
1848,—the chief founder of the Tenant League of 1852,—on 
the merits of the new Act, and the spirit in which patriotic Irish- 
men ought to accept and work it. The letter is as timely as it is 
admirable in tone. We need not say that we differ from its 
author in supposing that because the Australian Colonies can 
safely be made legislatively and administratively independent 
of Great Britain, it would be either safe or possible to make 
Ireland, which is not at the Antipodes, either legis- 
latively or adrninistratively independent of the British 
Legislature and Government. There are circumstances which 
are too strong for local aspirations. If Wales or Cornwall 
desired independence, we should be obliged to refuse it, and to 
meet the grievances which induced them to desire inde- 
pendence in some other way. We believe that the same must 
be said of Ireland. But the more absolute are the reasons 
which render a dissolution of the Union impossible, the more 
absolute also are the reasons which render it a mere matter 
of justice to legislate for, and govern, Ireland in the interests, 
not of Great Britain, but of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone’s Land 
Acts of 1870 and 1881, together with his Irish Church 
Disestablishment Act of 1869, are very great and very 
noble steps in this direction, and though we would willingly 
have seen even the last and greatest of these steps more 
absolutely complete, more calculated to strike the Irish 
imagination as the very thing which an Irish Parliament 
would pass, we feel fresh confidence in the great step actually 
taken, when we read the powerful and yet discriminating 
eulogy on it which Sir Charles Duffy has pronounced. Ire- 
land, says Sir Charles Duffy, was, during the years of his own 
agitation, a country “where the majority of the people were 
forbidden by law to be prosperous or contented,” and he draws 
a vivid picture of the tenant’s grievances as they were in the 
time of his own youth. Let us hear what he says to Canon 
Doyle of the new Act :— 


“Ts it not something, my dear friend, is it not much, that all these 
arbitrary powers and unjust practices have been swept away? The 
power of raising the rent at will has ceased. The landlord can 
recover only such. rent as the Land Commission pronounces to. be a 
fair one. The tenant’s improvements are secured to him as effec- 
tually as his fees to a lawyer or his profits to a merchant. And 
‘he ean sell them along with his right of possession, at the best 
price that can be got for the same, ‘as freely as the landlord 
can sell his estate.’ He cannot be ejected for fifteen years, and 
in the bulk of cases he can never be ejected while he complies 
with certain not unreasonable conditions, and pays the fair rent fixed 
‘by the Land Commission. This, indeed, is not enough. Absolute 
security of tenure is the first condition of agricultural prosperity. I 
have seen farmers who were indolent and thriftless in Ireland, 
because they had no such security, become vigilant and industrious 
in Australia, where they owned the land ; and only a possession which 
does not admit of question will work the same charm in Ireland. In 
the contest with the Lords, the tenure provided by the Bill was im- 
paired by concessions which for certain purposes (and, perhaps, on 
certain pretences) will enable the landlord to resume portions of the 
land at the end of fifteen years, if the Commission, whose assent is 
necessary, does not exercise a jealous watchfulness. But when | 
note the spirit in which this measure was framed, when I remember 
the progress made in agrarian reform during the last dozen years, 
when I estimate the power the Irish people will become, as they grow 
prosperous and resolute under this protecting law, I venture to 
believe that before the fifteen years have run out, the present tenure 
will be replaced by one under which the tenant, while he pays a fair 
rent, will be as immovable as the Rock of Cashel.” 


And Sir Charles Duffy feels as strongly about the clauses for 
creating a peasant proprietary as about the clauses establishing 





security of tenure. “Here, for the first time,” he says of the 
proprietary clauses, “the Irish farmer has a reproductive in- 
vestment for his savings, and a new motive to save. He can 
invest them in what has been called the bank that will not 
break,—a bank of earth. What an enormous stimulus to 
thrift and industry the change supplies! Used we not to say 
of old,‘ Give us a Belgian tenure, and we will show you Beigian 
industry ?’ I long to see the energy which is conquering the 
prairie and the bush, but which is often also sweating under 
the meanest labours in America and Australia, let loose on 
our own soil. Irishmen are sometimes prosperous in other 
countries, but they are contented and happy, I think, only in 
the land which God gave them as a birthrignt and an inherit- 
ance.” And he declares frankly to Canon Doyle that the 
new law embodies a policy which the Tenant League 
of 1850 would have received “with joy and gratitude.” 
Moreover, Sir Charles Duffy is not only deeply impressed with 
the legislative provisions of the new Act; he evidently thinks 
that the Land Commissioners themselves could hardly have 
been better chosen :—‘ The Court is constituted as no Irish 
institution under the control of the State within my memory 
has been manned before. The northern farmers see on it a 
gentleman who has their special confidence; a witness who 
proposed one of the leading provisions of the Act is appointed 
to administer what he designed ; and between them sits the 
Judicial Commissioner. Of Mr. Serjeant O’Hagan I will only 
say this, that if the responsibility lay upon me of appoint- 
ing the members of this Commission, I do not know in the 
island any man I would prefer to him for the office he holds. 
No one knows better than he does what the land system of 
Ireland is, and in a long life I have not become acquainted 
with a man whom I could trust to do justice between con- 
flicting interests with more complete confidence. When I 
heard of his appointment, I said, ‘Here is the ideally fit 
man for a generous and laborious task, which he will die in 
performing, rather than fail to perform adequately.’’’ That 
is a judgment of which no man can doubt the complete inde- 
pendence, and which ought to go far to secure in Ireland for 
the new tribunal a cordial predisposition to trust and abide 
by its decisions. 

Now, let us see in what spirit Sir Charles Duffy advises the 
Irish people to use the new Act :— 

“To me, nothing is clearer than that all the productive energy, all 
the generous enthusiasm of our people, ought to be immediately 
directed to this task, that we ought to seize all points of vantage 
without delay. If I were a Bishop, I would write a pastoral; if I 
were a priest, I would deliver a discourse ; if I were a journalist, I 
would make myself heard from that rostrum; if I could do no 
better, I would beat a drum on the highway, in order to fix the at- 
tention of the Irish people on the splendid opportunity they possess 
of becoming prosperous and powerful. I remember, in 1852, a friend 
saying to Father Tom O’Shea, in the rooms of the Tenant League, 
‘The cause we are labouring for is as holy as that preached by Peter 
the Hermit.’—‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘it is as holy as that preached by 
Peter the Apostle, for what we are protecting is the lives of the 
people, which are the seed of the Church.’ And so it is to-day. 
Here is the first great agency for restoring Ireland to the Irish. If 
we cannot take possession of the inheritance which at last lies wide 
open to us, it will be one of the gravest reproaches which we will 
have to endure in history.” 

And this advice is all the more valuable, because Sir Charles 
Duffy does not take a view in any degree English as to what 
ought to be the political results of the Act. He is as eager 
for a repeal of the Union as ever :—** The Trish race,” he 
says, “ will never make peace with England till their rights 
as a nation, shamefully snatched away, shall be frankly re- 
stored.” He even justifies—and we heartily regret to find 
him justifying—the outbreaks of last autumn and winter 
against eviction, without discriminating, so far as his language 
goes, the many cases of just from those of unjust eviction. 
While condemning the murders, and the mutilation of dumb 
animals, he states his belief that “in the main, the 
movement was a just and necessary one. It has been con- 
temptuously likened to the gambols of helots broke loose ; but 
for my part, I rejoice that the people stood firmly at bay 
against the Exterminator; that at last,— 

‘The trampled worm sprang up a serpent ;’ 

for, to my thinking, there is something worse than the gam- 
bols of helots broke loose,—the base patience and slavish sub- 
mission of helots who have not broken loose.” If that is 
meant,—as it appears to be meant,—to justify the refusal of 
tenants generally to pay rent, whether they believed their rent 
to be a just one or not, and the unscrupulous intimidation 
exercised throughout Ireland, Sir Charles Duffy seems to us to 
make very light of common morality where it appears to 
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stand in the way of a beneficial political revolution. But this 
passage, at all events, shows that his advice to Irishmen is not 
conceived in the English spirit, but is the advice of a _man as 
passionately Irish in his aspirations as ever was O'Connell 
himself. And as regards the future, we ask nothing better than 
that Irishmen should follow his advice,—should accept and co- 
operate with the new Land Court, as if it were, what in spirit 
it really is, an institution created by Irishmen for Ireland ; and 
that they should do so without in the least abating their legiti- 
mate agitation for the repeal of the Union, or for any other form 
of Irish independence under which they may think that Ireland 
would prosper most. No doubt, we hope, and earnestly hope, that 
if the Land Act works as it ought to work, the Irish people may 
be at last convinced that the Union is not so incompatible as 
they think it with the real interests of Ireland, or with such a 
sufficient measure of local self-government as Great Britain 
would be willing to concede, if Ireland would but accept it. But 
what Englishmen may venture to hope from the new Land Act, 
and what wise Irishmen should actually make of it, are entirely 
distinct subjects, between which there is no necessary connec- 
tion at all. No Irishman who thinks an independent Irish 
" Legislature absolutely essential to Irish prosperity and happi- 
ness, need abate one jot of his demands because he makes the 
best use in his power of the new Land Act. No Irishman 
is bound to suppress a single bitter or even violent denunciation 
of British rule which he thinks just, only because he regards the 
Land Act as an exception to the spirit of that rule. But 
what, in common patriotism, he does seem bound to do, is not 
to delay availing himself of the benefits of this great measure, 
solely because it has been passed by a British Legislature, and 
carried by the authority of a great English statesman. Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy is not merely an eloquent adviser on this 
head, but also an adviser of whose thoroughgoing Irish sym- 
pathies there is unimpeachable and demonstrative evidence. 
We only hope that the Irish nation will accept the counsel of 
one who has both suffered severely on their behalf, and has 
won fresh laurels for the Irish genius and the Celtic race. 





SIR BARTLE FRERE ON HIMSELF. 


S™ BARTLE FRERE is, perhaps, the most conspicuous 

living example of the class of men who will deliberately 
conceive and carry out an iniquitous policy, thinking all the 
while that they are doing God service and conferring benefits 
even on the victims of their policy. In a pamphlet just pub- 
lished Sir Bartle defends his Afghan and South-African policies 
with arguments which might be used to justify every auto da sé 
in the records of the Spanish Inquisition. The pamphlet is, 
in fact, a vindication of the policy that the end justifies the 
means. Sir Bartle Frere would, perhaps, deny this, for one of 
the most curious things in his pamphlet is his incapacity to 
appreciate the moral significance of his words and acts. The 
ostensible cause of his apologia is a very courteous reference 
made to him by Mr. Gladstone in one of his Midlothian 
speeches. To his and Sir Henry Rawlinson’s influence Mr. 
Gladstone attributed in a large degree the Afghan and Zulu 
wars. But to Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Henry Rawlinson per- 
sonally Mr. Gladstone gave high praise. He described them 
as men “of high character and great ability,” “gentlemen 
of benevolence” also; but “apt, in giving scope to their 
benevolent motives, to take into their own hands the 
choice of means, in a manner those who are conversant 
with free institutions and a responsible Government never 
dream of. Sir Bartle Frere’s mode of action at the Cape of 
Good Hope does not tend to credit his advice in Afghanistan.” 
This quotation Sir Bartle Frere makes the text of his pamphlet. 
It “ gave currency,” he says, “to the old calumnies and mis- 
representations of facts and opinion,” and tended to“ the ruin 
of the prosperity of a region which might otherwise become a 
southern home of men of European races, discharging a great 
duty in civilising, and raising in the scale of humanity the mil- 
lions of natives of Africa.” Sir Bartle Frere has always got 
some grand scheme of benevolence in his mind to justify the 
most nefarious policy. But how did Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian 
speeches ruin Sir Bartle’s high policy? “ Because,” says Sir 
Bartle, “large numbers of my countrymen had consequently, 
in reliance on your testimony, condemned me, and all I had 
done or proposed to do, in South Africa, before I could be 
heard in my own defence; and I was recalled from South 
Africa at a very critical period in the fortunes of its 
colonies.” Sir Bartle Frere has here fallen into an error 
of fact. The large majority of his countrymen had con- 
demned him months before Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian 








campaign. Nor was he condemned “before he could be 
heard in his own defence.” In this pamphlet he has added 
no fact or argument of the slightest value to the defence that 
he made of himself in voluminous despatches which were pub- 
lished at the time in the Blue-books, and which were before. 
the public when his policy was arraigned in both Houses of 
Parliament. The late Government employed its majorities in 
successfully resisting the demand for Sir Bartle’s recall; but 

with the exception of Lord Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon, ~ 
attempt was made to justify his policy. On the contrary, the late 
Government rebuked him severely for needlessly precipitating 
the Zulu war, and soon afterwards superseded him in the region 
where he had done so much mischief, by the appointment of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley in his stead. That he “was recalled from South 
Africa at a very critical period in the fortunes of its colonies ” 
may be true; for the periods of Sir Bartle Frere’s independent 
rule have generally been critical periods. He was allowed to 
remain in South Africa till the event proved that he had no 
influence but for evil, The work which he was sent thither 
to accomplish was the Confederation of the South-African 
Colonies, and he was only recalled when that scheme was 
rejected, and rejected in a way which showed that, if it was 
ever destined to succeed, Sir Bartle Frere was not the man to 
bring it about. 

We do not propose, nor is it necessary, to examine in detail 
the line of argument which Sir Bartle Frere has followed in 
this vindication of his policy. The value of the whole per- 
formance may be tested by a few typical examples. “The 
true causes of the Zulu, as of the Afghan, war,” says Sir 
Bartle Frere, “ are neglect of neighbourly duties and responsi- 
bilties, incumbent on a rich and powerful nation, towards poor, 
barbarous tribes on the borders. We have allowed a noble 
people, capable of rapid and permanent advancement in civili- 
sation, to grow in numbers, whilst they festered in barbarism, till 
they became a serious danger to us.” The‘ serious danger,” in 
Zululand as well as in Afghanistan, we believe to be purely a 
creation of Sir Bartle Frere’s imagination. The deliberate 
conviction of those who had the best means of knowing are 
dead against him. Dean Green and Bishop Colenso are 
strongly opposed to each other on other questions, but on this 
they are agreed. They have spent more than thirty years in 
Natal, and have an intimate knowledge of the Zulus, and they 
have both publicly declared that there was not the slightest 
danger of a Zulu invasion. And this conclusion was entirely 
justified by facts. After the disaster of Isandlana, Natal 
lay for some time at the mercy of the Zulus. Yet they took 
no advantage of their opportunity, and it is now known that 
Cetywayo’s orders to his army were to stand on the defensive. 
But Sir Bartle Frere maintains not only that the Zulus would, 
but that they actually did, invade Natal :—I have always 
maintained,” he says, “it was not we who made war on Cety- 
wayo, but he who made war on us.” The foundation for this 
astounding assertion is the following :—Two Zulus, who were 
guilty of a capital crime according to Zulu law, fled across 
the Tugela river. They were followed some little distance 
into British territory, fetched back, and put to death. This is 
magnified by the heated imagination of Sir Bartle Frere into 
“two armed violations of British territory by armed bands,” 
who had “forcibly taken away two refugees from British 
territory into Zululand, and there murdered them.” 
There was a time, and not very long ago, when the 
theft of a handkerchief worth five shillings was a capital 
offence in England. Is it Sir Bartle Frere’s opinion that 
every king under whom that barbarous law was executed 
was a murderer? Or does he think that the crime—that 
of adultery—for which the Zulu refugees were executed 
is morally less heinous than petty larceny? And as for the 
“armed violations of British territory by armed bands,” it 
simply means that two hot-headed youths, relatives of the 
runaway culprits, and who were doubtless very ignorant of 
international law, crossed the British frontier with .a few 
followers in pursuit of the runaways. For this offence 
Cetywayo apologised, and offered what, according to Zulu 
customs, he considered an ample atonement. This is Sir 
Bartle Frere’s justification for saying that “it was not we 
who made war on Cetywayo, but he who made war on us.” 
The truth is, Sir Bartle Frere believed that he had a mission 
to civilise and evangelise the Zulus, and he seems to think, 
with the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, that bullets and 
bayonets are the most effectual instruments for propagating 
the Gospel of Christianity and civilisation. Bent on the policy 
of Confederation, he was anxious to propitiate the Boers. With 
this object in view he virtually set aside the award of his own arbi- 
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trators, and practically adjudged to the Boers valuable territory 
which rightfully belonged to the Zulus. Nor was this enough; 
the power of the Zulus must be entirely broken. The trumpery 
“invasions of British territory,” to which we have referred, 
were greedily seized upon “as unquestionable acts of hostility 
and virtual declarations of war,’ and lest the Zulu king should 
accept Sir Bartle Frere’s ultimatum on that point, other con- 
ditions were added which really meant nothing less than the 
surrender of the independence of the Zulu King and nation, 
and the practical annexation of Zululand. 

So much for Sir Bartle Frere’s policy in South Africa. The 
obliquity of moral vision which is so evident there is still more 
conspicuous in Sir Bartle’s too successful policy in Afghanistan. 
“For close on a quarter of a century,” he says, “I have per- 
sistently urged on the Government of India, and through 
it, on the Government of England ..... . the only policy 
which, as later events have shown, could have prevented the 
necessity for any military advance into Afghanistan.” This 
policy is fully explained in Sir Bartle’s famous Memorandum 
of June, 1874, which he has republished in this volume, 
and to which is due the conversion of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government to the policy which resulted in the Afghan war. 
The salient points of that Memorandum are three in number. 
The first is the occupation of Quetta; the second, the placing 
of British officers in the principal towns of Afghanistan; and 
the third, the promotion of civil war between Shere Ali and 
his son Yakoob, who was then governor of Herat. This was 
a policy which Sir Bartle Frere frankly owns “would give 
umbrage to the Ameer of Cabul.” But if he made any 
serious objection, the Indian Government was to break off 
diplomatic relations with him, and “clear for action.” Sir 
Bartle Frere’s third recommendation was frustrated by the 
imprisonment of Yakoob Khan ; but the other two were fol- 
lowed out to the letter, and were the direct cause of the Afghan 
war. Yet Sir Bartle Frere says, with transparent sincerity,— 
“Tam no more responsible for the Afghan war than the person 
who asserts that night and day must follow each other is for 
the existence of light and darkness. To me the policy of 
neglect, approved by Mr. Gladstone’s Government, has always 
seemed the immediate and main cause of the Afghan war.” 
Sir Bartle’s own policy, on the other hand, he describes as 
“the advance into Afghanistan...... of a friend and a 
neighbour, anxious to cultivate friendly relations and prevent 
war.” Well, the advance was made strictly on the lines of 
Sir Bartle Frere’s Memorandum, and the Afghan war followed 
as a natural consequence. Sir Bartle Frere disputes this. 
But he might just as well dispute, to quote his own 
simile, the sequence of light and darkness as the result of 
the diurnal revolution of the earth. For forty years the 
opposite policy to his prevailed in our relations with the 
Afghans and Zulus, and the result was peace. At the end of 
the forty years Sir Bartle Frere’s policy was tried, in spite of 
the teaching of experience and the warnings of our wisest 
statesmen, and the result has been war. Against these stub- 
born facts Sir Bartle Frere’s special pleading is of no avail. In 
the condemnation of his contemporaries he may read the ver- 
dict of history. Mr. Gladstone’s policy he denounces as that 
of one “ acting on the principles of Cain,’ and “ following the 
practice of the cautious priest and selfish Levite, fearing to 
increase their responsibilities by helping their senseless and 
wounded neighbour.” But surely even “the practice of the 
cautious priest and selfish Levite ” is preferable to that of 
the robbers who rendered their neighbour “ senseless and 
wounded ;” and it requires very subtle casuistry to distinguish 
the morality of the Afghan and Zulu wars from the morality 
of the men who stript the wayfarer on the road to Jericho 
and left him bleeding and half-dead. We are thankful that 
@ man so fanatically and sincerely colour-blind as to the funda- 
mental laws of political morality, no longer occupies a position 
of official responsibility. 





THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


_" great feature of the new French Elections is, as might 

have been expected, the loss of political influence by the 
Bonapartists. This is, of course, the natural result of the 
death of Prince Louis Napoleon, The present head of the 
Bonapartists has hardly been recognised by many of the party 
as an Imperialist at all, and his politics, till lately, resembled 
80 much those of the typical Sansculottes, that it was hard 
enough to illuminate his name with the gingerbread-gilt 
of any sort of Imperial dignity. The constituencies have felt 
this all the more, because the pleasure in the Napoleonic regime 





has always been closely associated with the idea of a somewhat 
magnificent and, at least, physically beneficent, despotism, and 
neither magnificence nor beneficence combined at all naturally 
with the notion of Prince Jerome. Indeed, it is so far from sur- 
prising that the Bonapartists have lost forty seats, that one only 
wonders what the whimsical conditions could have been, under 
which they have gained three. Next to the Bonapartists, the 
Legitimists have lost most, having lost eighteen seats, and 
gained only seven. This result leaves only thirty-eight seats 
to the Monarchists, and forty-two to the Bonapartists, so that 
the partisans of a throne, at present elected, number only 
eighty in all, and are fewer than the Bonapartist party in the 
last Chamber taken alone. On the other hand, the Republi- 
can Members already elected, without a second ballot, number 
403, of whom only twenty-eight, at most,—many authorities 
say only 26,—belong to the Extreme party. It was this 
Extreme party which, under the guidance of M. Clémenceau, 
managed by skilful combination with the Reactionaries to go 
very near defeating the Republicans on any subject on which 
Republicans were discontented with the Administration, and 
therefore disposed to stay away. For the future, the dangers 
of such a coalition will not be great. The coalition of all the 
Reactionaries with all the Extremists would not reach 110, and 
would leave four-fifths of the Chamber quite unaccounted for. 
If that coalition could ever be dangerous, it would only be 
be because the Republicans themselves thoroughly and 
genuinely disliked what their Government had proposed. 

The next characteristic of the French Elections which is of 
any importance, is the gain of the Advanced Left, the Union 
Républicaine, as it is called, on all the other sections of the 
Republican party. This section is estimated already to number 
from 170 to 180 Members, or even more, while the Pure and 
Advanced Left, taken together, will number more than half the 
Chamber. Itiscertain that many Members who called themselves 
“Left Centre,” or very moderate Republicans, now profess the 
opinions of the Pure Left, while many members of the Pure 
Left profess the opinions of the Advanced Left. Indeed, 
in one case at least a Left Centre man in the last Chamber 
has professed the principles of M. Clémenceau to secure his 
election for this. Nevertheless, the only Republican party 
which does not seem to have gained by the elections is the 
Extreme Left, the party of M. Clémenceau and his friends, 
—though M. Clémenceau, being the only deputy except 
M. Gambetta who has headed the poll in two consti- 
tuencies, will have personally a greater influence in this 
Chamber than in the last. The Extreme Left will 
still number an inconsiderable fraction, certainly not ex- 
ceeding thirty in all. We interpret this as meaning 
that while almost all the Republicans are more eager 
than formerly to have credit for reforming views, so long 
as there is no flavour of revolution in the reform, hardly 
any of them wish to be thought disposed to overturn such 
institutions as they already have. What can be done in the 
way of democratic change without alarming the peasantry, is 
to be done; what cannot be done without giving the impres- 
sion of general instability and political chaos, is not even to be 
thought of. 

As regards M. Gambetta, the result of the Elections is 
in many respects significant. Belleville has returned him 
for one arrondissement, and placed him at the head 
of the poll for both, but by very greatly diminished 
majorities.  M. Clémenceau’s partisans have run him 
hard in both elections, but this taken alone could only 
be interpreted as showing that as he gains more and more 
the confidence of France, he loses a good deal of the con- 
fidence of the most vehemently revolutionary of the French 
constituencies. What is more important is that several of his 
chief adherents have been defeated. M. Bardoux, who 
proposed the Serutin de Liste, and M. Léon Renault, for 
instance; M. Isambert, the editor of his organ, the Republique 
Frangaise ; M. Karcher, who had a special recommendation 
from M. Gambetta; and M. Steenackers, another warm per- 
sonal friend, have all failed in their elections,—and the 
failure of so many of his personal friends certainly looks like an 
ebb in the popularity which was but lately so conspicuous. We 
believe that in point of fact, the French people have been an- 
noyed by M. Gambetta’s refusal to come forward as the respon- 
sible Minister of the Republic, when it was so well known that he 
was the chief power behind the political scenes; and that this 
slight coldness towards his personal adherents marks that annoy- 
ance, and perhaps, also, a certain impatience at his somewhat 
too pronounced “Opportunism,”—his variation of tone in 
relation to the Constitution, according as the Senate reflected, 
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or failed to reflect, his own plans. There is no sign at all 
that the French people think M. Gambetta too “advanced ;” 
for the party which has gained most in the elections has been 
his own party. But though they do not think him too 
advanced, they probably think him too much disposed to 
measure the politics of the Republic by his own personal 
standard, and are willing to make him feel that it is rather 
as their ablest servant, than as their master, that they value 
him. They seriously dislike the appearance of anything like 
dictation, but if he will go to the head of affairs, and devote 
his great abilities to their service, we suspect that they will be 
glad enough to give him their hearty support. They wish 
to show, probably, that they could do without him, though 
they would be very glad indeed to command his help. 

The important question whether the new elections will add 
to the strength and stability of the Administration, depends 
to some degree, no doubt, on the course of M. Gambetta him- 
self. If the constituencies have to some extent intended to 
give M. Gambetta a warning, the candidates themselves have, 
on the other hand, betrayed their belief that M. Gambetta, 
and M. Gambetta alone, is capable of marking out the policy 
of the Republic. And if it appears for the moment less 
certain than it has been that M. Gambetta could strike 
down any Republican Government which does not please 
him, it is, we believe, in his own power to recover all the 
influence which he may seem to have lost, by the very simple 
course of taking office, and leading the party of which he has 
determined the programme. If he were to return to his old 
place of President of the Chamber, and to decline responsible 
office, we think it very probable that he might lose eventually 
the popular influence which he would in that case show him- 
self afraid to use, or even to test. But nothing can be clearer 
than that, so far as regards political tendencies, it is M. Gam- 
betta’s policy which has shaped the declarations of almost all 
sections of Republicans ; as well as that the Union Républicaine 
has gained in numbers as it has, chiefly because what he 
has said has strengthened it in the estimation of the French 
candidates, and that no Republican candidate has felt safe in 
opposing himself to M. Gambetta. Even the present Prime 
Minister, M. Jules Ferry, abandoned his watchword, “ Ni 
révision, ni division!” so soon as he found that he was not 
supported in it by M. Gambetta; and great numbers of the 
Republican Deputies have followed his example. Moreover, 
M. Jules Ferry has lost nothing by what was called his 
“ capitulation.” His own constituency, apparently, was 
satisfied with it; and hundreds of other constituencies have 
accepted candidates who in like manner thought themselves 
compelled to move in the divection of M. Gambetta. All this 
betrays significantly enough where the centre of gravity of 
Republican thought in France really is; and it seems pretty 
clear that if M. Gambetta accepts office as Prime Minister after 
the Elections, he will be able to organise a really strong Govern- 
ment, which neither the Reactionaries nor the Irreconcilables 
will find it easy to shake. Whether, under the circumstances, 
any other man could organise such a government, does not as 
yet appear. The new Assembly is homogeneous enough as to 
political opinion to follow M. Gambetta, and to support him 
heartily. But whether their homogeneity of political opinion 
would be sufficient to sustain any other Minister for many 
months together, without the pleasure of a crisis, seems at 
present very questionable. 





THE SETTLEMENT OF THE KULDJA QUESTION. 


2 wee dispute between Russia and China, which at one time 

threatened to involve the whole of Northern Asia in a 
war of which it was impossible to see the end, has at Jast 
been amicably settled ; and by the surrender of the occupied 
province of Kuldja, the Russian Government has succeeded in 
satisfying the claims of its very determined and persistent 
neighbour. The ratification of the Treaty negotiated by the 
Marquis Tseng last February precludes the idea that the 
authorities of either Pekin or St. Petersburg are insincere in 
their sanction of this agreement ; and while the Treaty con- 
cluded by their former Ambassador, Chung How, was angrily 
and emphatically repudiated by the Chinese, the Imperial 
ratification has been promptly accorded to this diplomatic 
achievement of the highly gifted Minister at our Court. 
And in this there is nothing surprising, seeing that, whereas 
China did not obtain by the former treaty a complete restora- 
tion of her old province, she now recovers the whole of 
Kuldja, with the exception of a small strip of territory left 
for those native colonists who may care to become Russian 








citizens, The full details of this Treaty and its accompanying 
trade regulations lie before us as we write, and they are not 
without their interest and importance ; but the question would 
be, after all, of merely local significance, were it not for the 
salient fact that the Chinese have now attained all the objects 
which they set before them at the time of their advance across 
the Gobi Desert, six years ago. Neither the obstacles of 
nature nor the military resources of the scattered Tungan 
rebels and of the Mahomedan potentate, who was fondly 
believed by English visitors to have erected a stable govern. 
ment in the land of the Seven Cities, availed to arrest their 
onward progress; and now they have still further heightened 
the impression produced by those triumphs, by the diplo- 
matic victory they have gained at St. Petersburg. It would 
be as easy to exaggerate as to undervalue the moral effect 
of the unqualified success with which the Chinese have 
asserted their rights in Central Asia, at a distance of three 
thousand miles from their capital; but it cannot but be 
immense, and will hardly fail to exercise a penetrating in. 
fluence on the opinion prevalent among the tribes and peoples 
of Northern and Central Asia. Whatever may be said and 
thought about the weakness and impotence of China in the 
Treaty Ports, not much credence will be attached to such ex- 
pressions of opinion among the races who have beheld the 
prowess of Chinese soldiers in Jungaria and Eastern Turkestan, 
and seen proof of the skill of Chinese diplomatists in the 
recovery of a valuable province from a Power whose ré/e in 
Asia has hitherto been to seize rather than to surrender 
territory. 

With this peaceful settlement of the Kuldja question, it is 
most probable that friendly relations will be permanently re- 
stored between Russia and China. It is quite true that there 
are numerous other points along their common frontier where 
complications might arise, and where different views as to their 
mutual rights already prevail ; but neither on the upper course 
of the Amoor, nor on the Manchurian borders, can these be 
said to be pressing, or to threaten any immediate danger, 
There is more to be said, however, in support of those state- 
ments, which have of late been frequently made, to the effect 
that Russia cherishes designs on the integrity of the Corean 
kingdom, because there can be no question of Russia’s desire 
and need for a first-class. naval station on the Pacific coast. 
At present, neither Vladivostock nor Port St. Olga meets all her 
requirements or satisfies all her aspirations ; but it appears that 
on the northern shores of Corea, there exists precisely the 
very site for the harbour and naval station which Russia 
wants. The Russians have already given this admirable road- 
stead and excellent anchorage a name,—Port Lazareff, and nine 
months ago they had collected in its neighbourhood a powerful 
fleet, which placed in their hands the means of seizing it. 
But that scheme is, for the moment, suspended ; and, if the 
Russian plans were of the definite character which is alleged, 
a more suitable opportunity than the present will have to be 
sought. At the same time, the internal affairs of Corea are 
not unpromising, for those who care to fish in troubled waters, 
and to make their opportunity the embarrassment of their 
neighbours. In Corea, at this moment, the pretensions of 
three countries are being thrust prominently forward, and it 
is not unlikely that they will, before very long, conflict. 
Japan has for some time been steadily engaged in extending 
her influence in this country, and in tightening her hold upon 
its harbours. The Russians are not, for their part, in- 
different to the progress of events in this peninsula, and 
are probably nothing loth to assert their rights on the 
southern bank of the Tumen river. China, whose claims to the 
suzerainty of Corea are far from shadowy, and whose practical 
concern in the welfare of that country is anything but vague 
or unreal, has also been vigilantly observant of the develop- 
ment of this question, although as yet she has done little towards 
maintaining her historic rights. The Chinese are accustomed, 
however, to abstain from pressing their dormant claims until 
they find that they are being infringed ; and all that the Chinese 
Ministers have yet done has been to warn the somewhat primi- 
tive authorities at Seoul that certain perils beset the future 
of Corea, and that the safest course for them to pursue is to 
enter into relations with the Western Powers, and to look for 
alliances and support abroad. But, backward as the Coreans un- 
doubtedly are in their military knowledge, and little acquainted 
as they have had the good-fortune to be with the stern 
exigencies of war, the conquest of their country, with its 
fifteen millions of people and difficult natural features, would 
be no easy task. Moreover, China could never stand aloof 
from a contest fought at her very door, and having such a 
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vital bearing on her own tranquillity ; and the Coreans would 
pe sure to rally round a Power which desired only to preserve 
their independence. Suggestions of Russian schemes in Corea 
may for the time be safely dismissed. f Russia is now ac- 
quainted with the full significance of China's determination. 
The persistency which has regained Kuldja has taught her 
that much; but, in Chinese eyes, Kuldja will always be a 
small matter, in comparison with Corea. Kuldja was an affair 
honour ; Corea would be one of national existence. 

The consequences of this successful assertion of Chinese 
power and authority are likely to affect no country more nearly 
than England. The special prohibition of opium as an import 
introduced into the two last treaties which China has concluded, 
shows that the object before her statesmen is to isolate this 
country on that question. They are strengthening their hands 
morally, by placing this formal veto on the importation of 
«the baneful drug,” and when they feel that the ground has 
been sufficiently cleared, they will not hesitate to submit to 
our Government some proposal for the curtailment or abolition 
of the opium traffic. It is quite possible that the Chinese may 
be led into rash measures through the arrogance engendered 
by success, and thus spoil an excellent case. But, apart from 
this contingency, it may be said, without fear of contradiction, 
that the Chinese will be within their moral right, whenever 
they place a prohibitive tax on opium, or promise measures 
to put down its use with the strong arm ; and, what is more, this 
country would never sanction a war for the infraction of our 
Treaty, when it was widely known that justice was on the side 
of China. The prospect thus raised is one of extreme gravity 
to this country. As India is at present governed, the revenue 
from opium is absolutely indispensable to our rule. The 
method in which it could be replaced is not discernible, if 
even any alternative source of revenue exists. Yet it is quite 
certain that the Chinese Government has resolved to take up 
this question, and probably at no remote period. The letter 
of Li Hung Chang, published a few weeks ago, shows as much 
as that, and there are numerous other symptoms of such an 
intention. Nor should we be wholly blind to the fact that 
China can bring considerable material arguments into train 
against us, as well as moral considerations and appeals 
to our more generous instincts. The border States of 
India, from Cashmere to Burmah, supply the Chinese with 
an easily available means of causing us anxiety, if not serious 
trouble. At this very moment, there is a Chinese Embassy at 
Khatmandoo, the Nepaulese capital, to remind us that that 
Indian State is vassal to the great Pekin Emperor. The con- 
centration of a portion of the Kashgar army and the Tibetan 
garrison at Rudok would create universal alarm throughout 
Northern India, and the alarm would not be quite chimerical, 
for the Chinese would be in a more favourable position to attack 
us than a Russian force would be in at Cabul. These consider- 
ations must not be lightly dismissed, as either idle fears or 
vain speculations. They represent a source of peril that time 
may bring to maturity. The Kuldja Treaty is a great triumph 
for the Chinese, who have achieved in its full extent the pro- 
gramme with which Tso Tsung Tang set out from Kansuh, 
and which, at the time, most Englishmen thought ridiculous 
and unattainable. But for this country, its more important 
aspect is that it shows that the Chinese are resolved to carry 
their points at every risk, and that the opium trade is already 
doomed in the eyes of the Pekin Cabinet. It is for the Indian 
Government to show itself promptly alive to the consequences 
that must then ensue to the finances of India. 


of 





THE COURT OF APPEAL. 


~~ discussion that has lately been going on with regard 
to the constitution of the Court of Appeal is comforting 
to those who regret that there is no longer a Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, or a Chief Baron of the Exchequer. So 
long as those two great offices remained, the contending views 
that are now put forward were both satisfied. On the one 
hand, there were two members of the Court of Appeal who 
enjoyed exceptional positions alike of dignity and pay. On 
the other hand, the holders of these posts went Circuit like 
the Puisne Judges, and thus maintained that contact with the 
business of Courts of First Instance which is maintained to be 
80 essential to the efficiency of those who have to review the 
Conclusions at which these Courts arrive. Superior wisdom 
has suppressed both offices, and reduced the Queen’s Bench, 
the Common Pleas, and the Exchequer to a. single Division. 

0 sooner, however, has superior wisdom given its decision upon 
the question, than itis confronted with the difficulty of providing 





for the work which the two chiefs have hitherto done. It is pos- 
sible to dispense with a Chief Justice or a Chief Baron, but it is 
not possible to dispense with the werk which they were wont to 
do in the Court of Appeal. As the ground is now unoccupied, 
it will be for the Government to decide what course they shall 
ultimately take as regards the Judges who are to replace them. 
They may either be placed completely on a level with the 
Judges of First Instance, or they may be raised above them. 
It is open to the Government to adopt either alternative, 
and as it is not a question which very much interests the 
public, the choice of the Government will be accepted almost 
without inquiry. Unfortunately, what interests the public 
and what concerns the public are not always exchangeable 
terms. If they were, people would not be so indifferent to this 
controversy. They would feel that to ensure the thoroughly 
competent administration of Justice in the last resort, an ad- 
ministration, that is, which shall satisfy the Bench and the Bar, 
and remove from other Judges all temptation to decide the 
point differently, under cover of giving judgment in another 
and different case, is to save themselves from loss and annoy- 
ance of a most wearing kind. As it is, however, it is useless to 
promise the Government that a sound decision will make them 
popular. All that can be said is, that an unsound decision will 
probably do a great deal of mischief. 

The two opposite views are very clearly stated in two letters 
which have appeared in the Zimes on August 18th and 
August 22nd. In the first, which is signed “ W. B.,” the 
writer states what he holds to be the reason why the Court 
has hitherto succeeded, and what is needed to ensure that this 
success shall be maintained. The Court has succeeded, partly 
by the soundness of its decisions, and partly by the respect 
with which its decisions have been received by the Judges of the 
High Court. The former circumstance may conceivably have 
been the result of accident. Even Judges of very inferior 
quality are sometimes right, and in the Court of Appeal they 
have the advantage of having the case twice argued and once 
decided, before it comes to their turn to pronounce on it. The 
second circumstance is not a matter of chance. The acquies- 
cence of the Judges in the decisions of the Court of Appeal is 
due to the personal authority of most of those who have sat 
in that Court. The best way of ensuring the soundness of 
Appeal decisions in the future, as in the past, is to make the 
greatest lawyers of the day Judges in the Appeal Court. The 
only way of ensuring the acquiescence of the Judges of the 
High Court, is to take care that the Judges of Appeal shall not 
only be what they seem, but seem what they be. “It is 
essential,” says “ W. B.,” “that the Judges of the Court 
of Appeal should, in fact, be the greatest lawyers; it 
is equally essential that they should be so recognised 
to be such, as to make it unbecoming and useless to 
dispute their authority.” The way in which the actual and 
admitted superiority is to be obtained is the way in which 
most other good things are obtained,—by paying for it. Law- 
yers such as “ W. B.” describes must be tempted to become 
Judges of Appeal by higher salaries, and by exemption from 
the disagreeable work of going Circuit. Mr. Justice Watkin 
Williams takes a different view of what is necessary to make 
a good Court of Appeal. Now that he has himself become 
an “Ordinary” Judge, he is apparently anxious that there 
shall be none but Ordinary Judges. Exemption from going 
Circuit is the tail which he has lost, and he would like, if he 
could, to make those who are not Ordinary Judges lay aside 
their tails also, He asserts that “ W. B.” has left unmen- 
tioned the principal cause of the success of the Court 
of Appeal up to this time. That cause is the con- 
tinued practical experience of the course and procedure 
of the trials that come before them for review which 
the Lords Justices have mostly possessed. If an appeal merely 
involved “ well-defined, exact, and limited questions of law,” 
this experience would be of less importance. But now every 
appeal is “‘a rehearing of the whole cause on its merits.” 
Consequently, questions of fact are liable to be raised and 
decided for the first time in the Court of Appeal, and the 
members of that Court, if they are to do their work properly, 
must have “a thorough, practical acquaintance with the course 
and incidents of trials.” His conclusion is, that we must 
either limit appeals to questions of law, or provide Judges to 
hear them who are competent to deal with questions of fact. 

Where such competent authorities give different, if not 
opposing, views of the causes which make a Court of Appeal 
successful, it is well not to pronounce too confidently between 
them. It may be observed, however, that the feature in the 
composition of the Court to which Mr. Justice Watkin Williams 
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attaches so much importance may be combined, as regards its 
essential characteristic, with the feature which “ W. B.” 
thinks so indispensable. The Judges of Appeal, Mr. Justice 
Watkin Williams says, in effect, must be good Judges of First 
Instance. They have really the same work to do, and they 
need the same qualifications to do it properly. The Judges of 
Appeal, says “ W. B.,” must be something more than good 
Judges of First Instance. They have to review and, perhaps, 
to overrule the decisions of the Judges of the High Court ; and 
in order to do this with satisfaction, either to suitors or 
to the Judges concerned, they must be, and be known to be, 
the best lawyers going. Give them the work which brings 
them in contact with the course and incidents of the 
cases which they have to rehear, says one expert. Give 
them the exemption from the irksome labours of the Circuit, 
and so tempt your greatest lawyers into the Court, says the 
other. But surely it cannot be necessary that a man who has 
spent a large part of his life in going Circuit, first as Counsel 
and then as Judge, should continue to go Circuit when he has 
been transferred to the Court of Appeal. The training gained 
by long practice will not be lost because the practice is sus- 
pended. Or rather, the practice will be continued in a modi- 
fied degree, by the nature of the cases which come before the 
Appeal Court. Questions of fact are now “liable to be raised 
and decided for the first time in the Court of Appeal.” Conse- 
quently, when a Judge has his hand in already, the Court of 
Appeal will give him just the kind and amount of practice 
which is wanted to keep it in A man who has had, say, 
thirty years’ experience—twenty at the Bar and ten on 
the Bench—of the “course and incidents of trials,” will 
not lose the results of this experience because, when he 
becomes a Judge of Appeal, the “course and incidents of 
trials” will come before him at a later stage of the cause, and 
in London, instead of at an assize town. The conclusion to 
which both these letters seem to point is the propriety of 
taking the Judges of Appeal from the Bench, and not from 
the Bar. It may be objected that “ W. B.’s” argument indi- 
cates that the greatest lawyers are not inclined to become 
Judges of the High Court, and that the main reason for giving 
the Judges of Appeal better pay and less unpleasant work is 
that the greatest lawyers may be tempted into the Appeal Court, 
though they cannot be tempted into the High Court. To this 
two things may be said. First, until the only road to the Appeal 
Court is known to lie through the High Court, the readiness 
of the greatest lawyers to become Judges of the High Court 
will not be properly tested. As things stand, a man says, I will 
not give my vast practice for £5,000 a year, and tiresome 
work ; I will wait till Iam offered £7,000 a year, and plea- 
sant work. But how if he will never be offered £7,000 a year 
and pleasant work, unless he has first accepted £5,000 a year 
and tiresome work? Will not that rather induce him to accept 
the less agreeable post, as soon as it is offered him, in order to 
get the chance of an earlier promotion to the more agreeable 
one? Secondly, the qualifications which go to make the 
greatest lawyer, in the sense in which “ W. B.” uses the phrase, 
may not be discovered until a man has actually been tried as 
a Judge; while those which are discoverable before he is a 
Judge may, as regards fitness to be an Appeal Judge, be 
altogether misleading. Fluency, readiness, Parliamentary luck 
may mark a man out for advancement to the higher position 
on the Bench, if he can be sent there without first having been 
tried in the lower position, but they are not the merits which 
will enable him to adorn that higher position when he has been 
pitch-forked into it. There are objections, no doubt, to any 
rule which may conceivably prevent the best man from being 
chosen; but considering the inducements which every Govern- 
ment is under to give their Parliamentary supporters the best 
things they can, the advantages of the restriction seem greatly 
to outweigh the drawbacks, 





PRACTICAL JOKES. 

A’ Southwark, last Saturday, three apprentices in the 

Globe Boiler Works were brought before Mr. Slade, 
charged with assaulting and injuring a fellow-apprentice, so 
that he had been rendered unable to work by the injuries they 
had inflicted. The man assaulted was a newly-made apprentice, 
who had heen seized in the smiths’ shop, bound with ropes, and 
in that condition hauled up to the ceiling, till he should pay his 
“ footing,’ which he refused to do. But the process hurt him 
so much, especially in the right hand, that he was for the time 
strictly incapacitated. Mr. Slade remarked that the affair 
appeared to have been “only a practical joke carried too 
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far,” and inflicted no penalty, only ordering the accused to 
come up for judgment, if required, within six weeks’ time 
Mr. Slade, we suppose, only echoed a very general English 
feeling in passing this tolerant judgment on what he quite 
rightly regarded as “only a_ practical joke.” But we 
should like to ask in what the force of the “ only” con. 
sists. It consists, we believe, in two implied suggestions,— 
the first, that according to a long and very general English 
tradition, it is considered allowable to inflict on a comrade any 
amount of pain, so long as it does not seem likely to amount to 
permanent injury, which his companions in work or play con- 
sider likely to promote their own amusement; and the other, 
that this infliction of pain and annoyance is not “ carried too 
far,” if it does not leave behind it any physical mischief 
to the victim which survives the amusement given to the 
tormentors. We do not for a moment deny that such has 
been the accepted rule of almost all societies of the young 
in which physical prowess counts for a distinction, from 
the boys’ school up to a regiment of the Guards or a ship-of- 
war. Initiation is always supposed to involve risk and annoy- 
ance, if not injury, to the new-comer, and great enjoyment, 
arising out of that risk and annoyance, to all the old members, 
Multiplied opportunities were and are eagerly sought in most 
of these societies for enforcing these tolls on the fresh-comer, 
In the Navy, for instance, besides the barbarous modes of 
making the new seaman pay his “ footing,’ similar barbarities 
were, and we are ashamed to see still are, permitted by 
some commanders on the occasion of the first crossing of the 
Equator,—or even in some cases, of the tropics. The idea 
seems to be that there is something, if not discreditable, at 
least provocative of just persecution, in the position of a 
novice; and something entitling him to persecute novices in 
the position of one who has passed through his novitiate; 
and this notion is so deep-rooted, that even English Magistrates 
regard unquestionable personal injuries of a not very serious 
kind, if inflicted on the authority of such customs, as pardon- 
able, though not, perhaps, entirely legal and justifiable per- 
formances. Surely it is high time that these barbarous pre- 
cedents were ignored by men in authority, whether in command 
of ships or regiments, or on the English Bench. What is there 
to be said for them? Nothing, so far as we know, except that 
they have a tendency to make all the pursuits in which such 
barbarous tolls are exacted, unpopular with those who are 
not themselves very thick-skinned, and that in this manner they 
partially promote the enlisting of thick-skinned persons for 
services in which anything like sensitiveness of organisation 
may sometimes be inconvenient. But in the first place, it is 
by no means desirable to exclude persons of sensitive organisa- 
tion from any of these pursuits. They are often the very per- 
sons who would bring most distinction to the calling, though 
they may be too easily deterred from it. And in the next place, 
these barbarous tolls are much too capriciously exacted to exert 
any steady influence, one way or the other; they are quite cer- 
tain to cause a good deal of suffering to the novices, but they 
are not at all certain to prevent those from becoming novices 
who are likely to suffer most keenly from such tormentings. 


Indeed, we do not believe that any plea of this kind would be 
seriously put forward, by any one who thinks of the public 
advantage, and of the public advantage alone. The real 
defence that would be made for these cruel and barbarous 
initiations is that they are nothing but “practical jokes,” 
and that you must not deny the young and vigorous 
their natural enjoyments. To that, we should reply that 
the worst aspect of practical jokes, is the fact that those 
who inflict them take so much pleasure in seeing the sur- 
prise and dismay of a comrade in the sufferings thus inflicted. 
These pleasures are all of much the same kind as those which 
cruel boys take in seeing a cat drown, or driven wild by the 
rattle of a tin-kettle attached to its tail. There is something 
very funny, to cruel boys, in observing the violent struggles 
and horror of dumb creatures in circumstances for which their 
instincts do not fit them. And just so there is something very 
funny to young apprentices in watching the dismay and annoy- 
ance of a comrade who is swung up to the ceiling by a sprained 
wrist. What is there to be said for either feeling, except that it 
is the sign not of healthy life, but of pure bluntness and 
dullness of nature? A man with the least sympathy will feel 
nothing but pain in the sudden discomfiture of a poor dumb 
animal which finds itself in a situation for which its nature 1s 
totally unsuited, And soa man with the least sympathy will 
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feel nothing but pain at the sudden discomfiture of a comrade 
unable to protect himself,—for this is of the very essence 
of the situation, since if he could effectually protect himself, 
there would be no fun in baiting him. We maintain that 
the plea of a practical joke is the worst plea in the world. 
If men take pleasure in these torments, it is because they are 
cruel; and, in that case, it is they who deserve the suffering, 
and not their victim. We cannot understand in the least the 
state of a Magistrate’s mind who declines to punish for an un- 
provoked assault on a comrade those whom he would certainly 
punish for the same assault on any stranger, and declines on the 
ground of its being a “ practical joke carried too far.” That is 
only saying that the persons who inflicted it, did it for their 
own amusement. Well, a lout who places a bit of timber across 
the line when a train is just coming up, no doubt does it for his 
own amusement; and uno Magistrate would think this an ex- 
tenuation, but rather an aggravation of his offence, whether it 
were carried so far as to cause a catastrophe or not. It will, of 
course, be said that this is dangerous to life, while stringing- 
up an apprentice to the roof is not dangerous to life. Well, 
we never suggested that the penalty should be the same in 
both cases. Of course, the apprentices at the Globe Boiler 
Works ought not to have been sentenced to such a punish- 
ment as a ruffian who lays obstructions across a line of 
railway should be sentenced to. Of course, the sentence 
ought to have been comparatively light, and might well have 
been made lighter than it otherwise need have been, in con- 
sequence of the atrocious English tradition which is regarded 
as the excuse for this sort of brutality. But our point is that 
its being a “ practical joke” is not an extenuation, but an aggra- 
vation of injuries of this kind. It is to the intolerable disgrace, 
not to the credit, of the ruffian who tries to wreck a railway train, 
that the sight of the suffering, the corpses, and the dismay affords 
him amusement. And so it was to the serious discredit of the 
apprentices that the sight of their comrade’s suffering and 
humiliation afforded them amusement. We do not for a 
moment deny that if accidental injury were inflicted in a game 
of romps, at which all parties were playing by mutual 
consent, and on equal terms, the plea of a joke would be 
apposite, and probably sufficient. But that is not in the least 
the case in point. The victim was not joining in a game, and 
suffering accidentally disagreeable consequences from the 
amusement in which he was taking part; he was made the 
unwilling sport of the others,—made to amuse, by what 
was pure pain and shame to himself. The plea of a prac- 
tical joke in such a case is an aggravation of the injury. It was 
bad enough to hurt him and injure his wrist, and make him 
unfit for work, if it had been done out of revenge, or to gain an 
advantage over him ir business ; but it was much worse when the 
very object of the tormentors was to take pleasure in the sight 
of his sufferings and his humiliation. And as regards the 
humiliation, the memory of it often long survives the pain, and 
may alter the whole character of the victim for the worse, so 
that the physical injury may be the very least part of the 
mischief which such cruelty inflicts. We say that the legal 
toleration of these barbarities, under the plea of practical jokes, 
is a disgrace to English justice; and that if the plea means any- 
thing at all, it ought to be admitted for as much as it is worth even 
in extenuation of much graver injuries. If we only feel the more 
indignant when we hear a brute of a fellow say that he seta 
haystack on fire just to enjoy the fright it would cause to the 
farmer and all his family, why do we think it an extenuation of 
the apprentices’ violence, that they only strung the novice up to 
the ceiling to enjoy his pain and fright in that unpleasant 
situation P We quite admit the force of the bad tradition 
to which Mr. Slade paid his tribute, when he let those appren- 
tices off with what was practically only a rebuke for carrying 
their joke “too far.” But we maintain that it is a very bad 
tradition, one entirely without either moral or legal justification, 
one which is not only one of those much “ better honoured in the 
breach than in the observance,” but which ought to be gradually 
Superseded by a tradition of the diametrically opposite kind. 
Let all deliberate injury inflicted because those who inflict it 
enjoy the spectacle of suffering, be regarded as the worse, not 


the better, the more culpable, not the less culpable, on that 


account. It is bad enough to be carried away into the infliction 
of suffering for gain, but it is even worse to inflict it for pure 
enjoyment. We have already recognised this in relation to the 
sufferings of creatures which cannot complain of our cruelty. No 
mau of any worth would now torture a cat or dog for the pleasure 





of seeing its sufferings. Why not apply the same rule to the 
laws of companionship? Why in the world should the law 
tolerate those initiatory barbarities by which old hands cele- 
brate the accession of inexperienced comrades ? It is a disgrace 
to our Services that such rites should be encouraged; and a 
double disgrace to the Bench which allows such pleas to inter- 
fere with the strict administration of justice. 
WOMEN AT FIFTY. 

\ 7 ITH the best intentions, much harm may be done. This 

oracular and far-reaching remark shall, for the pur- 
pose of the moment, be applied to an essay, or series of essays 
(though “essay ”’ is, perhaps, too serious a word to employ), 
apparently of American origin, which lately appeared in an 
English periodical for family reading. The periodical is not one 
which would go into “ society,” but it circulates largely in third- 
rate to sixth-rate middle-class households, and so downwards. 
Writing not very dissimilar is, however, found in too many novels 

The subject of the papers in question, written by a woman, was 
the duty which is incumbent on daughters of exercising forbear- 
ance towards mothers no longer young; but, along with the coun- 
sels offered to the young ladies, there was some familiar advice to 
mothers past forty-five or fifty. To both, the author was painfully 
frank. Young ladies, 1 know you will have discovered by this 
time that your mother is a good deal older than you are,—that 
was the key-note. You must have noticed a grey hair or two, 
perhaps a good many, in her head. The veins in her hands 
begin, perhaps, to show more plainly than they did even five 
years ago. Her figure has lost, in one way or another, much, if 
not all its elegance; her step is no longer light, probably she uses 
“dioptric media” when reading,—certainly it is so by candle- 
light. But besides this, young ladies, you have possibly found 
out that your mother’s wits are not so alert as they used to be. 
She confuses the plots of novels—if she reads them—and can- 
not keep up with her daughters in a discussion with Professor 
Whittler on evolution, or Professor Macks on the history of 
religions, much less with Professor Basso on Lohengrin. Her 
pronunciation or appreciation of new words, even of those 
which are well afloat in society, is very poor; she does not slide 
gracefully into new fashions of any kind; in fact, take her all 
in all, she is not up to the mark. 

This barefaced sort of summary was, of course, accompanied by 
the usual moral and religious common-places,—there was no 
want of them; and the upshot is that growing daughters who are 
handsome, clever, well dressed, strong, and well posted in what 
the stupid wife in “Theophrastus Such” called “ sabjects,” 
must really treat their mothers with consideration. On the other 
hand, the poor mothers were indulged with some sound advice. 
Rally yourself a little, Madam. Endeavour to find time to 
read the best books out. Try to enter into the points of differ- 
ence between Mr. Darwin, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. St. George 
Mivart. The new terms used in “ good society ” are not so very 
difficult to pronounce, or to understand; you really ought to 
know what a dado is, and “ parthenogenesis” is not so hard a 
word us it looks. Try to enter into the feelings of the girls; do 
not fall too far behind in the fashions; and make the best of 
your personal appearance. 

All the moral and religious unction in the world cannot make 
this sort of stuff wholesome or agreeable reading. There is 
something so unclad about it! Whether it is worse when the 
religiosity is left out, who shall say? But it was once the for- 
tune of the present writer to hear not dissimilar topies discussed 
by a society in which the chief speakers were intensely philo- 
sophical young men, who ought all to have been sent to bed 
without their suppers, and kept in till they promised not to do 
it again. Bursting with physiology and ignorance, these callow 
sages discussed married life and cognate matters upon the assump- 
tion that a woman is played out at forty, or forty-five at latest. 
Now, a man——but why pursue that? Is it not a proverb that 
a man is as young as he feels, a woman as old as she looks ? 
Did not Balzac lay it down that fifty-two was the age at which 
a man is most dangerous to a woman? Back all this with 
“ science,” and certain masculine conceits which Michelet says 
are for “des sots et des philosophes ” only, and you can soon 
shovel in a very heavy cart-load of inferences. 

But fortunately for the fools and the philosophers, as well as 
the rest of us, this is all nonsense; only it is nonsense to be 
resented, as well as ridiculed. It is ill for a man of 
reasonable experience, if he can read that unclad kind of 
writing about women nearing the autumn of life, to say 
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nothing of the “scientific” trash. It is absolutely untrue that 
under tolerably fair conditions, a woman is (if we may repeat 
that crude phrase) “ played out ” when she has seen forty-five. If 
all goes well, or even not very ill,a woman more frequently 
than not takes a new departure at about fifty. It is preposter- 
ous to assume that a woman of mature age is likely to be behind 
her growing daughters, or her growing sons, in effectiveness 
of intellect, in aptitude for “ subjects” new or old, in general 
brightness and susceptibility. In what might be called 
“ quality,” in the French sense of the word, she is, upon 
the suppositions we have just made, so much the supe- 
rior being, that if the daughters, and the sons, too, do not 
feel it, there is something wrong with them. It must, indeed, 
be granted as a preliminary that there is love between the 
husband and the wife, and that the young people are good in 
harness, and above all, in themselves; but with these inclu- 
sions, little more is needed. And the battle is to be won along 
the whole line. A grey hair is a grey hair, a crow’s-foot a 
crow’s-foot,—and these rarely come to the young; but “ cer- 
tainly,” as Lord Bacon says, “it is no marvel though persons 
in years seem many times more amiable, pulchrorwm autumnus 
pulcher; for no youth can be comely but by pardon, and 
considering the youth as to make up the comeliness.” It 
is the mistake of giddy adolescence, or sand-blind conceit, to 
suppose that a woman of fifty cannot be exquisitely beautiful, 
cannot command a man throughout the whole range of his 
nature ; cannot take up all the gladness of life, and beautifully 
radiate it again, for him and for others. In all this, we are, of 
course, leaving out, with a sad heart, the miserable life of the 
very poor. But even with the poor the general rule holds; 
and among them, some of the pleasantest, brightest, handsomest 
women are women of advanced maturity, but released from the 
pressure of the cares and toils which young children bring. Such 
women may even be observed to take a fresh start in mental 
growth; they read more, and, mixing more with men, pick up 
general knowledge, and become more agreeable companions 
than ever. These remarks become more strikingly true, as we 
carry our eyes upwards in the scale of money and culture. 
Rahel, who was always ill, wrote at fifty years of age that she 
felt in most particulars just as she did at fourteen or fifteen; 
that she had, on the whole, the same opinions and inclinations 
as at thirty, only that the background of her life was richer with 
gathered experience and well-connected thought. She laid 
stress upon the connectedness, meaning, no doubt, that she could 
take bird’s-eye views better than in earlier life; and she adds, 
that at her ripe age a joyful yearning or tendency to look forward 
had sprung up in her, which was a kind of echo of the feeling 
of early youth. Of course, every woman is not Rahel, but it 
was certainly no fault of hers to expect too much of 
the young; why, she asks, should they believe the old? 
“Wrinkles are no testimony.” No; but one may add 
that they can believe “for the work’s sake;” and, in spite of 
prejudice of nearness, apprehend a little of what Rahel 
meant, and what is exemplified in the lives and letters of 
numbers of women of ripe age. Not to quote other ladies of 
great ability and culture, take a very ignorant old country dame, 
William Godwin’s mother. She puts “succages” for sausages, 
and had, on the whole, a hide-bound sort of intellect ; but what 
wise, hearty, lively, penetrating letters she writes! The cold 
Godwin, himself forty-five, says at her death that he felt as if 
he had now no one to counsel him and take care of him. But, 
to go to a type common enough, something between Dame 
Durden and Rahel, take the> mother of Frederick, in Mr. 
Coventry Patmore’s “ Faithful for Ever;” you may meet her 
any day in ordinary society. Nothing can be more beautifully 
wise than her letters ; and though it is true that a poet writes the 
felicitous things for her, yet the poet has something of Richard- 
son’s truthfulness. Such a lady had no need to ask for tolera- 
tion from clever young people. But to pass to another point. 
What did Geraint do for his wife Enid? “He compass’d 
her with sweet observances and worship.” It is one recom- 
pense for the many drawbacks of civilisation, that it has in- 
creased our power of doing for women what this rough knight 
did for the lady, and seems likely to increase it still more. That 
the beauty—as well as the health—of women should be well kept, 
and to the utmost possible stretch of years, is no fantastic object; 
and it must be remembered that what is nominally good-health 
may be separated from the beauty. There is something in the 
old, proverbial phrase of “ beauty-sleep,”—that is to say, more 
sleep, or, to put it broadly, more restfulness of life is re- 








quired for beauty than suffices for bare health. This we must 
not forget. Much help has been brought to the lives of women 
by what science has taught us as to the care of children, Is 
there no danger that this and other benefits should be partial iy 
neutralised by new exaction on other lines? There is, of 
course, plenty of idleness, with vacuity and dissipation to spare; 
but the ideal we set before us for women has, surely, too much 
drive, stretch, and worry in it. Children, and young people past 
childhood, are unquestionably suffering from the sudden 
pressure of the new regimen, and they lose bloom of soul 
much earlier than old-fashioned folks can bear to think of, 
Scientific ladies—some of them, at all events—are apt to put 
down these criticisms as mere fancy ; but it is to be hoped that 
the women doctors will not take the hard-headed view of such 
topics, so far as they concern women. There is some fear of 
this, however. And even what is poetic in our lives, in the new 
mood of civilisation, with regard to women, has somethine 
strained and artificial, perhaps essentially low and irreverent, 
about it. But we must take care—high and tender care—of al}: 
natural springs of gladness in life. If we tap these in haste or 
levity, no culture, and no esthetic trickery, will help us. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE AND DEAN STANLEY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I see Mr. Wilberforce is asking for authentic anecilotes 
of his father, the Bishop. And your columns seem open to any-. 
thing worth telling about the more recently lost friend of a 
still wider and more varied circle of thoughtful men,—the late 
Dean of Westminster. I am tempted to ask you to let me 
describe a scene which included them both,—the only occasion 
on which I ever saw these two brilliant and remarkable men at 
close quarters, and which I have often thought, and have been 
told by others, that I ought to put in writing. 

Staying with Dr. (now Bishop) Mitchinson, I was included. 
with many more, in the great gathering at the Deanery, Can- 
terbury, on the night before the enthronisation of Archbishop 
Tait. The Bishop and the Dean were there. During the even- 
ing, I came upon the Dean of Canterbury (Alford) in earnest 
conversation with the Archbishop’s Chaplain, who was giving 
and taking instructions about the complicated ceremony of 
the morrow. AsI came up, “Ah!” said one of them, “here 
is a Ritualist,” or some such joking words; “let us ask him.” 
Inquiring what was meant, I found the good Dean charac- 
teristically anxious about the comparatively neglected folk who 
were to be in the nave, and who would only see the procession 
pass through. “IwishI could give them some sense, if not 
sight,” said he, “ of what is going on. But I don’t see how to 
do it. They won’t even hear the Archbishop’s blessing.” 
“Why not?” I asked. It appeared that the last act in the 
function was to be the seating of the Archbishop in the 
Dean’s stall,—an assertion of the archiepiscopal supremacy in 
the church as well as in the diocese, traditional at Canterbury,. 
but unknown elsewhere. And this would leave his Grace at 
the west end of the choir, facing eastward (horresco refereis),- 
boxed and curtained in, out of all sight and sound of the people 
behind him, on the other side of the screen. Hence, he would 
naturally pronounce the final “ Pax,”—as, in fact, he did. This 
prospect troubled the Dean. “Why not ask him to say it 
twice?” I suggested. “Let him step out of the stall, and stand 
at the top of the steps, and bless the outside multitude,— 
Papal fashion, wrbi et orbi?” The Chaplain, a courtly and 
orthodox gentleman, seemed inclined to favour this solution. 
By this time the Bishop of Oxford and the Dean of West- 
minster had joined us, and heard my appeal. At first, the 
Bishop favoured the idea, but soon started some technical objec- 
tion, of precedent or rubrics. At this, the Dean (Stanley) cut 
in with the happy quotation,—his nose, perhaps the most ex- 
pressive feature of his expressive face, positively twinkling with 
mischief,—“ Hast thou but one blessing, my father? Bless 
me, even me also, O my father!” This, with an inimitable 
look of supplication to the Bishop. “ Hark at him,” said the 
Bishop, promptly, “on Esau’s side, as usual. Trust him not to 
lose a chance of making him out to be quite as good as Jacob, 
and better, too. Of course, he wants the blessing of the 
profanum vulgus in the nave to be at least as good as 
that of the elect in the choir;” and so on. It was easy 
to answer this, and some of those who stood by did so, m- 
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cluding, I think, the Dean. But nothing that was said at this 
point abides inmy memory. Hitherto the Dean had rather the 
best of it. But the Bishop was soon to score again. The sub- 
ject of the blessing dropped. But Dr. Stanley had another 
matter on his mind. ‘ You must help me,” said he, “ to coerce 
this tyrannical Dean,” pointing to Dr. Alford; “ he won’t make 
a special place for me in the programme. I am the only Dean 
here” (a loud passing protest from the Dean of Canterbury, 
and a quick, laughing reservation from the Dean of West- 
minster); ‘I am an old member of this Chapter, and yet only 
‘the Bishops and the Chapter’ (producing the printed pro- 
gramme) are to join in the procession to the south transept, to 
enthrone the Archbishop in the stone chair. I will go, too.” 
“No! no! Stanley,” said Wilberforce, laughing; “ you’re not 
a Bishop yet! We won’t have you,” putting out his hand, as if 
to push him backward. “ Stand back, Sir, keep your place.” 
“JT came here to see Tait seated in the chair of Augustine, 
and I mean to see him into it,” persisted the Dean. “ You 
will have to give in, Alford; he will do it,” said the Bishop, 
“he was born to be a law unto himself; he is always happy 
when he is changing or making rubrics to suit himself.” And 
then—his face puckering and bubbling all over with fun—he 
suddenly added, “TI tell you what you shall do, Stanley. You 
slip out of your seat before the others, and run round; go and 
get into the chair first, and let the Archbishop sit upon you. 
It’s what you want, and what he will have to do, before long, 
you may depend upon it.” Solvwntur risn tabule. 

Without being antipathetic, the two men were not quite 
sympathetic, and repartee was not exactly the Dean’s strong 
point. Nor were these quick thrusts quite easy for the readiest 
of men to parry. I remember distinctly thinking that this sally 
was not taken quite so genially as it was given. 

No one will have doubted that the irrepressible little Dean 
carried his point. He passed along the choir, out into the tran- 
sept (I see him now), conspicuous in the group of which 
Thirlwall, and Wilberforce, and Alford were the principal 
figures; erect and dignified, as usual, in spite of his stature; 
looking, to my eyes at least, as if he had not forgotten the 
badinage of the night before, and was not quite sure what 
might befall him, but intent before all things on adding to his 
personal “ Memorials of Canterbury” the sight of his old friend on 
that historic throne. A humble presbyter—on the steps of the 
presbytery—I did not see the details of that sight. But I can 
imagine the wistful look of interest and feeling which gathered 
on that keen, observant face, and I have little doubt that a side- 
glance of triumph at the provoking Bishop and the defeated 
Dean was not withheld. 

I need hardly add, upon the main question, that the vis 
inertie triumphed (as it usually did and does triumph at 
Canterbury, and in some other Cathedrals)—in spite of one of 
the very best and most popular of modern Deans, who was the 
first to set the example which has been followed at St. Paul’s, 
aud Westminster, and other places—and that the vast crowd of 
undistinguished citizens in the nave of Canterbury that day went 
away unblessed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Matlock, Bath, August 22nd. J. O. 





THE LATE CAPTAIN TRELAWNEY. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In several of the late notices of E. J. Trelawney it was 
assumed that he was the last of the group of friends who were 
the companions of Shelley and Byron at Pisa and Spezzia in 
1821-2. This is not the case. I have this day seen Shelley’s 
Jane, to whom those exquisite poems of his last year, “The 
Recollection’? and “Jane, with a Guitar,’ were addressed. 
It may interest your readers to hear how this came about, and 
the little story is characteristic of the good side of Trelawney. 

In 1832, at a small supper party in Charleston, South 
Carolina, the host made the remark that there had been no 
battle of any importance since Waterloo. A young Northerner, 
who happened to be present, ventured modestly to question 
whether Navarino might not count for something hereafter in 
the world’s history. The conversation turned on other topics, 
and the party broke up; but, as he was quitting the 
house, the young man felt an iron grip on his shoulder, and 
turning, was confronted by one of the guests, who said, “ You 
spoke well just now. You were right about Navarino. I am 
Trelawney ; come and dine with me to-morrow.” The invita- 
tion was accepted, and the meeting was the commencement of 
a friendship which lasted till Trelawney’s death. Their corre- 





spondence was kept up sedulously, and the last time the friends 
met was at Trelawney’s house in Pelham Crescent, Brompton, 
in the summer of 1880. While they were together, a carriage 
drove up, and presently the servant announced, “ Mrs. Hogg,” 
and Trelawney, rising to meet her, said, “This is Shelley’s 
‘Jane.’” An old lady entered, tall, upright, fair, with aqui- 
line features, and clear, bright blue eyes. ‘l'relawney met her 
with both hands, and she in turn kissed him, and for perhaps half 
a minute they looked at each other in silence. She was already 82, 
and he 88, and much broken; but his memory clear and vivid, 
while hers was evidently weak, her words, as they spoke of old 
times, coming slowly and feebly, like the last notes of a musical- 
box that has all but run down, the sounds still given, but the 
melody almost fled. Trelawney introduced his friend to her, with 
the whispered caution, “‘ Speak low and slow.” On leaving, she 
invited him to visit her, promising to show him the only 
authentic portrait of Shelley in existence, painted by Clent, 
and engraved as frontispiece to the last edition of Trelawney’s 
“ Reminiscences.” He accepted the invitation, and, finding that 
she was pleased that the picture should be seen by any person 
interested in such matters, kindly gave me the introduction of 
which I have just availed myself. 

The visit was deeply interesting. The house in which the 
last of Shelley’s friends is living is a small, retired villa in a 
northern suburb, standing in a garden, with tiny grass plot and 
flower-beds, shaded in front by stunted trees. A curious air of se- 
clusion and antiquity hangs round the place. The portrait hangs 
in the library, by itself. It is of life size, of moderate merit, 
perhaps, as a painting; but the fine forehead, large, thoughtful 
eyes, delicate mouth, and sad, yearning expression of the whole 
face, seem to justify Trelawney’s saying that there is the man 
as he was in those last days in 1822. In the parlour hang two 
other portraits of the same date, a smail, vigorous sketch of 
Trelawney, and a life-size oil painting of Mrs. Hogg herself, a 
beautiful woman in the prime of life, the features still traceable 
in the courteous and venerable mistress of the house. There, 
too, is the guitar which Shelley bought at Pisa and presented 
to her, with the verses to Jane,—hanging there, mute now for 
years, and with broken strings, but the cause of melody which 
will still echo through many generations. 

There is also an interesting portrait of Captain Williams, 
her first husband, who was drowned with Shelley, in the boat 
which the friends had insisted on building on lines laid down 
by themselves, in spite of Captain Roberts’s remonstrances. 
It was not till many years later that his widow married Mr. 
Hoge, Shelley’s first and most intimate friend, who had left 
Oxford in disgust when the author of “Queen Mab” was expelled, 
with all the contumely which the University could heap upon 
him. 'The friendship of Shelley for the Williamses is a bright spot 
in those last years. ‘They are people who are very pleasing 
to me, but words are not the instruments of our intercourse. 
I like Jane more and more, and find Williams the most amiable 
of companions. She has a taste for music, and an eloquence 
of form and motion that compensate in some degree for the 
lack of literary refinement.” That eloquence of form and 
motion is still very apparent. 

Trelawney is reputed to have been singularly inconstant, 
and to have quarrelled with every woman he ever knew; and 
with every man except Shelley, whom he only knew for a few 
months. It is only fair that he should be credited with these 
two constant and loyal friendships.—I am, Sir, &c., i. 





THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER AND RITUALISM. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “‘ SpecTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The Bishop of Manchester, as you most fitly reminded us 
last week, avers that he is almost “ losing patience and hope at 
the continuance of this idle controversy about matters of ritual. 
It engendered strife and bitterness, and wasted energies which, 
in his judgment, might be far better employed.” May we not 
charitably hope (though almost against hope which experience 
works) that true Liberalism is once more about to prevail with 
the Bishop, and that he will cease to confine his liberality to 
the tolerance of opinions in which he himself shares? For if 
“controversy, strife, bitterness, and wasted energies * are what 
the Bishop deprecates, he can obviously secure their instan- 
taneous cessation, so far as the Ritualists are concerned, by the 
simple expedient of allowing them to say their prayers in peace. 

The greatest living Liberal, I might almost add the greatest 
living Churchman, wrote to Bishop Wilberforce in 1856, “ Two 
things are now plain; the first, that not only with executive 
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authorities, but in the sacred halls of justice, there are now two 
measures, and not one, in use, the straight one for those supposed 
to err in believing too much, and the other for those who believe 
too little.’ What Mr. Gladstone could, then, truly say about 
questions of doctrine, experience has proved to be true in matters 
of ritual which express doctrine. And yet it must be remembered 
that with all the provocation they have received, these Ritualists 
have never stirred up “strife, and bitterness, and controversy ” 
regarding their neighbours’ practices. As members, and con- 
servative members, of a great historical society, they, no doubt, 
claim the right to worship as their Church allows inthe Ornaments 
Rubric (without imaginary Royal Advertisements being read into 
it), and as she orders in her twenty-fourth Canon. But they have 
never distracted the Church by trying to force reluctant Bishops 
or reluctant congregations to conform to the regulations of the 
Church. Doubtless, they have resisted tyrannical interference 
with their religious liberty, and on the part of those, too, who are 
notorious sinners themselves by omission,—but it is a way with 
Englishmen to fight for religious liberty ; our Puritan forefathers 
did so, and beat the old Judicial Committee of those days, the 
Star Chamber; and I hope that Englishmen will never forget 
their example. But let the persecution cease, and the “ strife 
and bitterness ” will cease. The Bishop may depend upon it that 
he will never hear a word about the black and white vestment 
in which he elects to celebrate the Holy Communion, in prefer- 
ence to that ordered by his Church. Nor do I suppose that the 
many irregularities indulged in by the clergy in episcopal 
orders, consequent upon their exclusion (at their own insistance) 
from the operation of the P. W. R. A., will be made a cause of 
“strife and bitterness; but Iam very sure of this, that the 
Ritualists intend to fight to the end for their religious liberty ; 
that in this battle they will be backed by the historical High- 
Church party, who cate nothing for ritual themselves; that a 
house divided against itself cannot, and ought not, to stand; 
and that the Liberationists are getting stronger every day. 
Believing that there is yet much good to be done by the Church 
of England, I earnestly deprecate this Anglican Vaticanism, 
which is contrary to the whole genius of our Church, and which 
prevents our living at peace and working together in the cause of 
civilisation and religion.—I am, Sir, &c., G. R. P. 





CATS OF HISTORY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.’’ | 

Sir,—Having just read with delight and edification the account 
of “ Martin,” in your issue of to-day—an account worthy of a 
place in that most charming of all books ever dedicated by a 
great writer to the honour and glory of beloved animals, the 
Ménagerie Intime of Théophile Gautier—I send you two stories, 
as they were told to my boyhood, of cats connected with my 
own family,—in which, I may add, cat-worship has been for 
centuries a hereditary legacy. One, when its master was 
lying wounded well-nigh to death, watched for many days and 
nights at the door of his room; would not be lured or driven 
away, till at last it was possible for the convalescent to receive 
his faithful and inconsolable friend, whose ecstacy may—or 
rather, may not—be imagined. So much for the charge of 
personal indifference brought against cats, by those who 
prefer the promiscuous and obtrusive caresses or solici- 
tations lavished by dogs on almost any stranger, to the 
choice and constant affection which cats, with the instinct 
peculiar to babies and themselves, reserve with such scrupulous 
self-respect for those in whom they recognise a true reciprocal 
attraction,—an unmistakable innate affinity. 

My second story illustrates only that attachment to places 
which is more commonly recognised as a feline property, but 
illustrates it in so singular a degree, that it may, perhaps, be 
thought worthy of this passing record. A favourite cat—I 
know not whether the same as the hero or heroine of the story 
just given—was conveyed to London from a country house in 
the depth of Northumberland, and missed immediately after 
arrival. About a week afterwards it arrived at its old home, 
half-starved, and wholly fallen from its high estate as a cat of 
quality and distinction, but recognisable by the household left 
in charge, having smelt or inquired its way back on foot along 
a course of some three hundred miles, which it had just before 
traversed in a carriage for the first time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

August 20th. A. C. SwiyBurye. 


[Mr. Swinburne’s positive testimony we accept with pleasure. 





His implied universal negative on the discrimination of dogs 
we reject with surprise and amusement.—Ep. Spectator] 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SpEcTaTOR.’’] 


Sir,—During six weeks which I spent at the Diablerets, in 
Switzerland, several years ago, I had the pleasure of making 
acquaintance with a very remarkable cat. His mistress, a very 
clever and interesting lady, nearly related to a celebrated 
Independent divine, brought him with her to the hotel, and 
opened his basket in her room. This done, puss looked about 
him, reconnoitred the locality, and then walked out leisurely, to 
spend his day in the adjacent fields and woods, returning at 
night to his bed and supper in his mistress’s room. Miss “ 1,” 
assured me that she had carried the cat all over the Con- 
tinent with her, and that this was his invariable practice. 
Perhaps, if this letter should fall under her notice, she 
will favour us with further details respecting her intelli- 
gent compagnon de voyage. Histories of exceptionally clever 
and affectionate animals, like the delightful one of “ Martin” 
in your last issue, are of special value, if they cause us to recog- 
nise the neglected truth that both the moral and the intellectual 
qualities of the higher animals vary in individuals between the 
poles of something like heroism and baseness, genius and idiocy, 
It is as absurd to talk of “ the cat” or “the dog” being this or 
that, as of “the man” being so. Why do we not take more 
care to keep up the breeds of the more gifted brutes, and let 
the foolish and ill-grained ones perish? Is it because our dog- 
shows and cat-shows make much of some trifle of external 
form or colour, and totally disregard (except in the case of the 
sheep-dog trials) all the qualities of the creatures’ minds and 
hearts ?—I am, Sir, &c., PutLozootst. 





THE COERCION ACT AND THE LAND ACT. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The question how Mr. Gladstone’s new Land Act will 
work in the long-run may be safely left to time to solve. The 
interesting question at this moment is how it will be received 
in Ireland. In other words, is the land to settle down to peace 
and quiet during the next six months? If the Land Act could 
be taken by itself, the answer would not be doubtful. The best 
evidence goes to show that the people expect great things from 
the Act, and are well disposed to give it a fair trial. But un- 
happily the Land Act cannot be taken by itself. The Coercion 
Act must be taken into account as well. Englishmen in general 
have no idea how angry the one-sided administration of that 
Act has made the people, who, e.g., see Father Sheehy carried 
off to prison and kept there, while the Rev. Mr. Knox is 
at large. If the Land Act is to have a fair start, the 
Coercion Act must lie in abeyance. The fears of “the 
Castle”? and the doubts of Mr. Parnell must be alike disre- 
garded. The soldiers must be recalled to their garrisons, and 
the doors of Kilmainham opened. Six months after this has 
been done, there may still, perhaps, exist a Central Land League 
Cémmittee in Dublin, but there will not be a dozen live 
branches in the country. Nay, it may not be extravagant to 
fancy the Central Committee itself spending its last breath in 
a cheer for the magnanimous Minister who had sent a message 
of peace to a distracted country, and had sent it right 
graciously.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp REpMonD. 


{It would be very extravagant, in our opinion. Every act 
of sympathy towards Ireland is treated by the Central Com- 
mittee as wrung by fear out of reluctant men, and as a signal 
for more violence. That is no reason against either justice or 
generosity, but it is a strong reason against forming false ex- 
pectations of the result.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ESTATES OF THE REALM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Permit me to correct a slip of the pen in your review of 
“ Fifty Years of the Honse of Lords.” You speak of the House 
of Lords as “one of the Estates of the Realm.” It compre- 
hends two of the Estates of the Realm, viz., the Lords Spiritual 
and the Lords Temporal, the third Estate being the Commons. 
The crowned head is not “ an estate.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 


42 Crutched Friars, London. Newton CROSLAND. 
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POETRY. 


——_——>—_——_ 
ELIJAH. 


“ Elijah went up by a whirlwind into Heaven.”’—II. Kings ii., 11. 


So passed the prophet, rapt from mortal eyes, 

And saw not death: to what serener air, 

What nobler work translated, passes all 

God grants of knowledge,—only this we know: 
Who stands while God prepares his judgment-day, 
And in the dawn that seems to other eyes 

Mere darkness bears his witness to the light, 
Stands in his spirit and power ; who cries, ‘ Prepare, 
Make straight the crooked ways of wrong, and raise 
Mean things to greatness, and abase the proud,’ 
His voice is as Elijah’s. Such was he, 

Greatest of woman-born, the Baptist named, 
Whom that stern mother, Solitude, had wrought 
To such a steadfast strength, that not the curse 

Of priests, or frowning kings, or deadlier rage 

Of woman shamed in lust, could stir his soul. 

Such he, the Florentine, whose thunders shook 

The Medicein halls, and thrilled the soul 

Of slumbering Italy from Alp to sea ; 

And such the Teuton Great-heart, undismayed, 
Whom not the angry Kaiser, where he sat 

With prince and prelate, nor the mystic power 

Of Peter's triple crown, one hair’s-breadth stirred 
From that high vantage whence he moved the world. 


O England! O my country! if there come 

Such voice to thee, in these dark, latter days; 

Tf some stern prophet—and Elijah’s God 

Has yet his prophets—bid thee cleanse thy house 
From foulness that thou knowest, myriad sins 
That ease has bred, and faithless pride, and scorn 
Of kindred blood, and hatred, child of wrong, 
Heed, lest the curse should fall, and topple down 
Thy greatness in the dust, for all thy bounds 
Stretch from the rising to the setting Sun, 

And touch at either Pole the eternal frost. 


ALFRED CHURCH. 





ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
“Dark, haggard Spectres, lurking to betray 
The innocent to death, to murder trust, 
To gloat o’er ancient grandeur in the dust, 
Who from your native Hell hath ope’d your way ?” 
“ Dost thou remember, in her darkest day 
The Land of Sorrow from her bosom thrust 
Her dying sons, since England, named the just, 
Such justice shewed, that on the hills there lay 
Gaunt corpses : they were happy,—did not see 


The ‘improvements ;’ land improved with tears of blood, 


Our sacred homes (your eye-sores, built of mud) 
Roofless and smouldering ; but we saw, and we 
Remember now, and o’er the wide, dark sea 
Return, just England,—thus return to thee !” 


ii. 

But oh, thou Land of Sorrow, deeply wronged, 
Wrong not thyself! What! Murder’s livery wear, 
And common human loyalty forswear, 

Broadcasting death among the life that thronged 

Trustingly forth? Tor justice thou hast longed, 
And now, oh, now! thy heart’s desire is near, 

Wilt thou with murderer’s bloody hands appear, 

Repeating sins that to the past belonged, 

To claim that justice thou hast cast away ? 

Oh, sons of Ireland, hear me !—hear the cry 
For mercy on our land whose dawn is nigh, 

But murderers, liars, cowards stop the way. 

England, repentant, strives to right the wrong, 

But Ireland wrongs her right. Lord God, how long ? 

L. Kyox. 








BOOKS. 


———_~_>———_ 

SIBERIA IN EUROPE.* 
Mr. Seesoum isa naturalist, and for ornithology his enthusiasm 
knows no bounds. This volume affords a singular illustration 
of the buoyancy of spirit and the patient heroism of men who 
are swayed by a strong passion. The traveller to one of the most 
northern, unattractive, and distant coruers of Europe was fortu- 
nate enough to secure a companion in Mr. Harvie-Brown, whose 
ardour was equal to his own; and the minute account here 
given of a country almost wholly unknown to Englishmen is 
not without interest. We do not think the book will attract 
readers who seek in a record of travel amusement for an idle 
hour. The country described is in many respects uninterest- 
ing, and Mr. Seebohm, when he leaves his birds, to talk about 
scenery or about human beings, is not particularly successful. 
His style has little of the charm which allures the reader to 
follow an author wherever he may choose to lead him, and, as 
we have already hinted, the information contained in the 
volume will be valued chiefly by the ornithologist. The 
author says truly that his travels possess the attraction 
of novelty, since the conditions of life in Siberia in Europe are 
altogether strange to the ordinary tourist. To some extent, 
therefore, it may be worth while to track his footsteps, for the 
traveller has much to tell of which most of us are ignorant, and 
there can be no doubt that his record is a faithful one. It was 
written chiefly on the spot, at post stations while the horses 
were changed, in peasants’ cottages, wrecked ships, and where- 
ever the travellers chanced to be quartered. ‘The accuracy,” 
he writes, “ which ornithological observations demand, made it 
imperatively necessary that what was seen should be at once 
recorded, and many atime eighteen or twenty hours’ field-work 
have been followed by two or three hours writing, before we 
allowed ourselves rest.” 

Mr. Seebohm begins his volume by observing that when he 
and his friend commenced their researches, the breeding- 
grounds of half-a-dozen well-known British birds, namely, the 
grey plover, the little stint, the sanderling, the curlew sand- 
piper, the knot, and Bewick’s swan, were still “ wraptin mystery, 
to solve which had been the ambition of many field naturalists 
during the past twenty years.” In 1872, Mr. Harvie-Brown had 
visited Archangel, and in 1874 Mr. Seebohm visited the north 
of Norway :— 

“ The difference between the birds found at Archangel and those 

at the north of Norway was so striking, that we, as well as many 
of our ornithological friends, were convinced that another ten degrees 
east would bring us to the breeding-ground of many species new to 
North Europe; and there was a chance, besides, that among these 
might be found some of the half-dozen birds which I have named, 
the discovery of whose breeding-haunts was the special object of our 
ambition.” 
It was this “ chance” that led the two friends to take the long 
journey to Archangel, and from Archangel to the “mighty 
river” Petchora, a feat which no Englishman had performed 
for 250 years. Archangel, which is 600 miles from a railroad, 
is said to be declining in importance as a commercial centre. 
In some respects, impecunious people who do not object to exile 
might find it a satisfactory residence. House-rent is very cheap, 
and food and firing may be had for a trifle. In a town where 
beef is sold for 3d. a pound and hares for 3d. each, what 
matters it that in April the thermometer should be sometimes 
27° below zero? Early in that month the travellers started on 
sledges for Ust-Zylma, on the Petchora, an expedition which 
was accomplished in about eight days. A fortnight later the 
winter road was broken up, and for “ two months the valley of 
the Petchora was as effectually cut off from all communication 
with civilised Europe as if it had been in the moon. The last 
150 miles had become a series of uninhabited, impassable 
swamps, across which no letter, nor messenger, nor telegram 
ever came.” The journey, which is described with much detail, 
was not without its discomforts and perils, but in the course of 
it the special mission of the travellers was not forgotten, and 
the most interesting observation they made was “that the 
snow-bunting occasionally perches in trees,” a fact that has 
been disputed. 

Ust-Zylma was not an attractive residence. It is described 
as one vast dunghill, and when the winter frost breaks up, 





* Siberia in Europe; @ Visit to the Valley of the Petchora, in North-East 
Russia, with Descriptions of the Natural History, Migration of Birds,&c. By Henry 
Seebohm. With Map aad Ilipstrations. London: John Marray. 1880. 
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half the place is under water, and the peasants have to boat 
from house to house. The people, who are said to be crafty 
and faithless, “have a curious prejudice against tobacco, and 
will not smoke it themselves nor, if they can help it, allow other 
persons to smoke in their houses. They seem also to have a 
Jewish superstition against pork and hare, neither will they use 
any plate, glass, or other article from which persons not of their 
religion have eaten or drunk...... But the most extra- 
ordinary feature of their religion is that it forbids the use of 
potatoes as food.” In creed they are Old Believers, but in 
what points of doctrine they differ from the Greek Church we 
are not told, 

To purchase snow-shoes was the travellers’ first necessity on 
reaching this miserable place, which, except for ornithologists, 
must be wholly destitute of charm. These shoes are about 
seven feet long and six inches wide, made of birchwood, and 
covered underneath with reindeer skin. It was mid-April, but 
the ice was still firm, and for some time few birds made their 
appearance. Mr. Seebohm and his friend had, therefore, an 
opportunity of studying the habits of the Samoyedes, whose 
reindeer were often to be seen in the streets :— The Samoyedes 
are a Mongolian race of people of nomad habits. They live almost 
entirely upon reindeer. In summer, they live in tents made of 
birch-bark ; in winter, their tents or chooms are made of reindeer- 
skins. They eatthe flesh of the reindeer, anddrinkits blood. Their 
dress is made of its skins, neatly sewn together with reindeer- 
sinews. The wealth of a Samoyede consists entirely in the 
number of his reindeer.” <A reindeer is worth an English 
sovereign, and some of the Samoyedes are said to possess ten 
thousand. Many curious particulars are given of these almost 
unknown people, one of the strangest being that in crossing the 
tundras on cloudy nights, when the stars are invisible, they will 
scrape away the snow down to the moss, examine it, and alter 
their course accordingly. On April 28th, the naturalists ob- 
tained their first nest—it was that of a Siberian jay—but it 
was a month later before the river was free from ice. When 
the ice left, the mosquitoes came, and with the mosquitoes, vast 
flocks of birds. Now, too, came the season of triumph and 
glory for the ornithologists, who had been waiting patiently 
for a long time, with but small results. “But even the ap- 
proach of summer,” Mr. Seebohm writes pathetically, “has its 
accompanying drawbacks. We had to give up at this time all 
hope of more winter posts, and two months might elapse before 
the summer ones would arrive. ‘This break in the communica- 
tion with civilised Europe is one of the sorest trials to be en- 
dured by explorers in these districts.” 

Students of natural history, and especially of ornithology, 
will find something to interest them in almost every page 
of this volume. Enthusiasm like that which sustained 
Mr. Seebohm and Mr. Harvie-Brown in their labours stirs 
up enthusiasm. The man who, in order to watch a flock of 
sandpipers, can spend “ an interesting hour” in a spot swarming 
with mosquitoes, and say that his hopes, doubts, and fears 
made him heedless of their bites, shows a generous ardour in 
his pursuit which should stimulate all students of nature. It is 
satisfactory to know that the toil and patience of the travellers 
were in great measure crowned by success. Of the half-dozen 
British birds whose breeding-places were unknown, they suc- 
ceeded in bringing home identified eggs of three,—the grey 
plover, the little stint, and Bewick’s swan. In the Nares Arctic 
expedition, Captain Fielden discovered the breeding-ground of 
the sanderling and the knot, and now there remains but one bird 
known in Great Britain whose eggs have never been found. The 
ornithologist who is fortunate enough to discover the breeding- 
ground of the curlew sandpiper will no doubt feel,— 

** Like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 
By far the most interesting and attractive passages in Mr. 
Seebohm’s volume are descriptive of his work as a naturalist. 
One extract, in which the writer describes the habits and the 
maternal arts of the little stint, is worth transcribing. The 
sportsmen had been shooting all night by the light of the mid- 
night sun, and were returning to their temporary quarters in a 
stranded ship, when they heard the cry of the bird, which 
alighted on the ground about eighty yards ahead of them— 

“We walked slowly up towards it, and stood for some time watch- 
ing it busily employed in preening its feathers. By-and-by we sat 
down. It presently began to run towards us, stopping now and then 
to preen a feather or two; then it turned back a few paces, and, lift- 


ing its wings, settled down, evidently on its nest, and we gave it three 
minutes’ grace to be-quite sure, and then quietly walked up to the 








place and sat down, one on each side of the eggs. The bird as quietly 
slipped off the nest and began to walk about all round us, now and 
then pecking on the ground, as if feeding, seldom going more than six 
feet from us, and often approaching within eighteen inches. It wag 
a most interesting and beautiful sight. The tameness of the bird wag 
almost ludicrous. We chatted and talked, but the bird remained 
perfectly silent, and did not betray the slightest symptoms of fear or 
concern, until I touched the eggs. She then gave a flutter towards 
me, apparently to attract my attention. I turned towards her, and 
she resumed her former unconcern. I stretched my hand towards 
her. She quietly retreated, keeping about two feet from my 
hand. She seemed so _ extremely tame, that I almost 
thought for the moment that I could catch her, and getting 
on to all-fours, I crept quietly towards her. As goon 
as I began to move from the nest, her manner entirely 
changed. She kept about the same distance ahead of me; but 
instead of retreating with the utmost nonchalance, she did everything 
in her power to attract me still farther. She shuffled along the 
ground, as if lame. She dropped her wings, as if unable to fly, and 
occasionally rested on her breast, quivering her drooping wings and 
spread tail, as if dying. I threw one of my gauntlets at her, thinking 
to secure her without damage, but she was too quick for me, 
. +...» We waited about a quarter of an hour at the nest, talking, 
and making no effort to conceal ourselves, when she flew straight 
up, and alighted within easy shot, and I secured her.” 


One cannot but feel regret that the charming confidence of this 
bird should have been so entirely misplaced. Other little 
stints had been shot, so that the naturalists, apparently, were 
not in want of specimens; but too often ornithologists seem to 
kill for the sake of killing, and judging from Mr. Seebohm’s 
narrative, there are no indications that the lives of birds were 
spared, when specimens were not needed for scientific purposes. 
The results of the expedition, which occupied altogether more 
than six months, are summed up in the closing chapter. After 
mentioning the principal discovery already mentioned, which 
identified the breeding-ground of three birds, the writer 
observes :— 


“We added several birds to the European list which had either 
never been found in Europe before, or only doubtfully so, such as the 
Siberian chiff-chaff, tho Petchora pipit, the Siberian herring-gull, the 
Arctic forms of the marsh-tit and the lesser spotted woodpecker, the 
yellow-headed wagtail, and the Asiatic stonechat. We brought 
home careful records of the dates of arrival of the migratory birds 
which breed in these northern latitudes, besides numerous observa- 
tions on the habits of little-known birds. Onur list of skins brought 
home exceeded a thousand, and of eggs rather more than six hun- 
dred... .. . Although the number of species breeding within the 
Arctic Circle is comparatively small, the number of individuals is vast 
beyond conception. Birds go to the Arctic regions to breed not by 
thousands, but by millions. The cause of this migration is to be 
found in the lavish prodigality with which Nature has provided food. 
Seed or fruit-eating birds find an immediate and abundant supply 
of cranberries, crowberries, and other ground fruit, which have re- 
mained frozen during the long winter, and are accessible the moment 
the snow has melted; while insect-eating birds have only to open 
their mouths to fill them with mosquitoes.”’ 


We may add that a remarkable chapter on the migration of 
birds adds to the value of this truly excellent book. The 
illustrations are admirable. 





THE GREAT DILEMMA,.* 

Tis little book draws an effective and very striking con- 
trast between the Christian view of Christ, and all the vari- 
ous rationalistic views which explain away Christianity, with- 
out explaining it. It is thoughtfully and vigorously written, 
and shows a very wide extent of reading, and a sincere 
desire. to enter into the heart of the rationalistic objections. 
We entirely agree with Mr. Ottley that there is a very 
great need for more decided intellectual conviction at the 
basis of the Christianity of the day than most Christians are 
prepared either to give, or definitely to refuse. It is certainly 
true that the half-and-half state of acquiescence, rather than 
belief, in Christianity, is preparing the way for a very sudden 
collapse of all faith, if it be not soon replaced by a very deep 
conviction of its substantial truth :— 

“We are forced, then, to conclude that it is the fault of the pulpit 
itself when the congregations are attenuated or feminine. If the 
ideal which is put in front of the men be dwarfed and stunted, it 
must fail to commend itself to the masculine attention. The inference 
is wholly groundless that the truth itself must be at fault, because, 
if it be not presented in its objective grandeur, it appears often 
devoid of sinew, colourless, invertebrate. For, assuredly, mere 
sentiment must needs be sorry food for a robust Christianity. In days 
of close historical analysis like our own, a man’s spiritual fibre will 
be withered, his soul will die of inanition, if emotion be its only nurse, 
pietism its only nourishment. Or, at best, if his faith survives the 
shock of circumstances at all, it will be but a poor, starveling babe. 
His body will not thrive without healthy meat and drink, nor will 





*The Great Dilemma. Christ his own Witness or his own Accuser. Six Lectures. 
By Henry Bickersteth Ottley, M.A., Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Ilkley. London: 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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his spiritual manhood sustain its vigour without substantial food. No 
‘ sweet Galilean vision’ will suffice to brace men for the solemnities 
of life. The needs of humanity are not to be sated with esthetic 
rapture or with pseudo-religious ecstacy. Its hunger is not appeased 
by dreams of bread; nor its thirst quenched by the vision of water 
that it cannot drink. And yet, unless the foregoing observations are 
wholly groundless, it will be admitted that there is among usa 
religious limbo—a chasm of vaporous unreality—to which the whole 
fabric of our so-called faith is not unfrequently consigned.” 

We need hardly say how thoroughly we concur in that view of 
Mr. Ottley’s. At the same time, we are not sure that the best 
way of meeting this uncertainty of view is the mode which Mr. 
Ottley has chosen, of pushing hesitating minds into the corner 
between the two horns of a dilemma, and bidding them to choose 
between the two. At least the dilemma should be strictly an 
inevitable one, where this course is adopted. Now, as a rule, it 
is only the smaller and more limited issues of a very definite 
subject,—like one of the mathematical subjects of in- 
quiry,—which lend themselves to successful treatment of 
this kind. On the greater subjects, which are far beyond 
the complete grasp, though not beyond the reverent apprehen- 
sion, of our minds, men are apt to resent an over-logical treat- 
ment, and to feel, with more or less distinctness, that sharp 
logical alternatives are misapplied to them. And we rather 
think that Mr. Ottley’s mode of putting the great subject of 
Christ’s divinity, though full of substance and real drift, is not, 
on the whole, the most convincing to the kind of minds for 
which he intends it. Take, for instance, the first of the dilemmas : 
—* The sinlessness of Christ, if admitted, logically necessitates 
his divinity. If denied, deposes him, fatally discredited, 
from the platform of even ordinary human excellence.” 
We are far from disputing the moral force of such an 
argument as this, but we ourselves should deny its abso- 
lutely logical force. In discussing the position of a being so 
unique as Christ, you can hardly say that if you do not admit 
him to be God, you cannot logically admit him to be anything 
but an inferior mar. Is a sinless man impossible ? If strictly 
impossible, then all sin is not culpable; if possible, why may 
not a being so unique as Christ be that one exception to the 
all but universal rule of culpability ? We may and do maintain 
that the moment you contemplate Christ as really sinless, you 
are already in a region of thought concerning him where you 
may well expect to be led much farther. We may and do admit 
that when, in addition to a conviction of his sinlessness, you get 
evidence of his personally asserted claim to almost unlimited 
supernatural power, and to the right of a future judge 
over the hearts of men, you can hardly help going beyond 
the conception of a perfectly sinless man. But we deny 
that if sin be really voluntary—something for which we deserve 
penalty—the conception of a sinless man is one logically 
contradictory ; and the Unitarian who accepts the sinlessness 
of Christ, yet maintains his pure humanity, has a perfect right 
to allege on his side of the controversy the undoubted and, 
to Trinitarians, certainly perplexing, though not inexplicable, 
reproof given to the young man who called him “ good master,” 
and who was reminded that “ there is none good but one, that is 
God,” and our Lord’s distinct allegation that there was an 
event coming, of the day and hour of which he himself was 
ignorant. It seems to us going quite too far to assail the 
Unitarian who accepts the sinlessness of Christ,and yet believes 
in his pure-humanity, for holding a position which, as a logi- 
cian, he should be ashamed of. Logically, the position seems 
to us perfectly tenable. Only, taken in combination with all 
the other claims of Christ, with his miracles, his resur- 
rection, and the spiritual dominion he has actually exerted over 
the hearts of men, his sinlessness certainly suggests very 
strongly the divinity which the Church of his own day, as 
expressed by the powerful intellect of St. Paul, unquestionably 
ascribed to him. We are not, of course, arguing against Mr. 
Ottley’s conclusion, but only against the too sharp dilemma 
into which he tries to drive his antagonists. 

Take another dilemma,—* Claiming to be the Messiah, he 
asserted that he fulfilled and superseded the Mosaic law. This 
implied his divine dignity or his blasphemy.” And Mr. Ottley 
thus eloquently expounds his dilemma :— 

“Again, I say, we are face to face with the same tremendous 
Dilemma as before. If God has spoken to the world by that wondrous 
people, the Jews; if all the anticipations of Gentile philosophy are 
but a faint echo of that trumpet-note of prophecy which sounds 
along the Jewish history; if, as the fulfilment of these antici- 
pations, and the fulfilment of these prophecies, Christ could claim 
to have fulfilled the law of Moses—surely now we begin to 
sce that He is even more than a merely sinless One—we shall 





suspect that His Blood was shed to do that which the blood of 
bulls and goats could never do, namely, to wash away the guilt of 
human sin. If it be true that he fulfils the Law as its first and only 
Teacher and Performer, He stands to the world at large in a relation- 
ship we dare not overlook. He becomes the righteous One who offers 
Himself, in our stead, as the great atoning Sacrifice for our guilt in 
having broken the Law of God. In Him, in his death, is realised by 
the sinner the true use of the Law, which was to convince men of 
the unapproachable holiness of God, and the deadly destructiveness 
of sin. But, if otherwise: if the Holy Scriptures of the Jewish 
nation have, in reality, been lightly esteemed by Him who professed 
to fulfil them; if, in all that sinless life, there is a vein of frivolous 
trifling with the solemn and awful teaching of the Mosaic Law;; if, 
in daring to denounce the literalism of the Pharisees, he was seeking 
to excuse His own sacrilegious tampering with the most august and 
purest code of laws the world has ever seen ;—then, surely, we must 
again start back from Christ horrified and appalled ; horrified to find an 
impious impostor beneath the mask of a pious and majestic law- 
giver; appalled at the daring blasphemy which led Him to claim a 
higher position than Abraham, or Moses, or Isaiah, in regard to the 
Jewish Scriptures. The Dilemma is again before you. Utter self- 
surrender to Him who could say, ‘ Before Abraham was, I AM;’ or 
indignant repudiation of any part with the rightly crucified Galilean 
impostor. Which alternative will you accept? Choose ye. If 
Christ be God, humbly follow Him, obey Him, live in Him. If He be 
only man, away with Him from the earth, for the centuries have 
been built upon a lie !’”’ 

Again, we say that the dilemma into which Mr. Ottley tries to 
shut us up is too harsh and trenchant. Even on the humani- 
tarian hypothesis, there is no force in saying that because 
Christ spoke of the Son of Man as being Lord even of the 
Sabbath Day, in the sense of being able and bound to discrim- 
inate between the ceremonial and the moral ends of the Sab- 
bath, he was a “blasphemer.” In point of fact, our Lord 
appealed to the principles which guided the Jews themselves, 
when he asked whether any man would not pull an ox or ass: 
out of a pit on the Sabbath Day, and claimed that it was right 
to do good on the Sabbath Day. It was not because he was 
God, but because, on the very principles of the Mosaic Law, as: 
the Jews themselves, when aided by self-interest, interpreted 
it, it was obvious that the Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath, that Christ claimed to be 
fulfilling the spirit of the law, in breaking what some 
might regard as its letter. We do not see that even 
on the Unitarian hypothesis, our Lord is to be called a 
trifler “with the solemn and awful teaching of the Mosaic 
Law.” Is it not admitted that wherever he claimed to super- 
sede it, he penetrated to its spirit, and enlarged instead of 
contracting its teaching? He interpreted it as meaning more, 
not less, than it had been believed to mean, as a guide to the 
heart, instead of as a mere guide to the will. Surely, even if 
Christ had been a mere man, and yet a man who had meditated 
on the divine meaning of the Law of Moses till he had reached 
its very spirit, there was no“ blasphemy” in this enlargement and 
freer interpretation of its meaning. We are far from disputing: 
in the least Mr. Ottley’s general drift, which we believe to be 
sound. But we do think he has overstated the force of the 
individual “dilemmas,” between which he insists that his. 
antagonists shall take their choice. Had he advanced for 
each branch of his argument less of a claim to be conclusive 
in itself, and treated it more as a single thread in a cumula- 
tive proof which derives its force from the united strength of 
all its parts, he would, we think, have produced a greater effect 
with the very same materials. The following, for instance, 
is very powerful :— 

“His [Christ’s] self-assertion they [the Jews] could have ex- 
cused, had it been backed by the outward semblances of royalty. 
But self-assertion so tremendous, with self-abasement so humble, 
this was a paradox they could not contemplate without intense 
dismay. ‘The result could not long be doubtful. It was, indeed, 
impossible te shirk the grave issues of such astounding preten- 
sions. Other masters, other teachers, other kings, might claim 
much from their followers and subjects; but here was one who 
claimed all—the life, the soul itself. Here was one who calmly 
sets aside, in his own favour, all the most sacred ties of family 
and kindred. Who and what is he who dares thus to advance this 
most imperious claim? Follow me—Come unto me—Forsake all— 
Be my disciple—He who loves father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me. Who—those Jews might well ask—is he? Is the 
claim tolerable, if he be only man? His audacity was in truth in- 
tolerable. For they dared not face the portentous alternative that 
perhaps, after all, his claims were justified in fact. And so, hoping 
to escape from the momentous dilemma, they executed him; om 
grounds, moreover, that were entirely self-contradictory. They 
accused him to Pilate as a political conspirator; in their hearts, they 
were angry because he was not politically ambitious. They informed 
against him as dangerous; their real complaint was that he was not 
dangerous enough, so far as earthly power was concerned, to warrant 
his vast pretensions. Pilate puts him to death as a political offender,, 
a traitor against Caesar ; the Jews denounce him precisely because he 
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will not claim rivalry with Cesar. Pilate wrote over his cross, ‘ The 
King of the Jews;’ the Jews themselves wanted to alter the inscrip- 
tion by adding that he said he was the King of the Jews ;—he said it, 
but he could not support his claim with earthly weapons. Pilate 
feared that his kingdom was of this world ; the Jews were angry pre- 
cisely because it was not. So, in their bewilderment, they crowned 
him king. They knew not what they did the while. They put on 
him a purple robe—in mockery; they put the reed sceptre in his 
hand ; they bowed the knee, in scornful homage ; they gave him his 
crown—but it was of thorns; aud they placed him on his throne—it 
was the shameful cross, the instrument of a slave’s agony, the symbol 
of an utter detest. Little thought they of the issue of their deed. 
Little did they realise that Christ upon his cross would be the 
rallying-point of millions of human hearts in ages yet unborn! ‘Thou 
hast conquered, O Galilean!’ The cry of the apostate emperor is the 
verdict of Christendom to-day; for the King of the Jews upon his 
cross is, even by the admission of M. Renan, a king upon an ever- 
lasting throne.” 

To our minds, the case for the divinity of Christ is not 
so much the separate result of a number of final and distinct 
proofs, as the point in which a number of converging lines all 
meet. First, his Church undoubtedly began to worship him 
within a very few years of his death, whence we may conclude 
that that worship probably began with its very commencement, 
since this was a kind of change which would have shocked 
and powerfully repelled reverent Jewish minds, had they heen 
previously accustomed to another conception of him. Next, 
Christ unquestionably asserted for himself the very great- 
est spiritual claims over the heart, claims such as it is 
hardly possible to accord to any but the Lord of the heart, 
—and these claims he made in connection with what he 
treated as trivial in the comparison,—the power of restoring 
life to the body. Thirdly, the concession of these claims 
did what nothing else could have done, — gave vitality to 
his Church for all ages since the time when he lived and died for 
it; and not only gave vitality to his Church, but gave meaning to 
the Jewish Revelation, which, but for that Church, is a mere 
torso, one of the greatest failures of history. In the next place, 
there is, as Mr. Ottley points out, a marvellous combination 
in our Lord of claim to spiritual dignity surpassing all others, 
with a strange lowliness and almost trenchancy of humility in 
actual life, hardly intelligible in connection with such calm 
spiritual dignity, save on the assumption that it was founded 
in pure fact, and not in any illusive aspiration. Thus he who 
claimed to be the moral judge of all human souls, repels the re- 
quest for a special act of judgment between the earthly claims 
of contending brothers, with severity, not to say scorn. Could 
any man have been capable of such a strange combination of 
spiritual self-assertion with such scorn for the actual influence 
of an arbiter of human quarrels? Could such great spiritual 
claims, if false, have been suggested by anything but ambition ? 
Could ambition, if it had been in him, have permitted Jesus to 
ignore, with so supreme an indifference, the eager expectations 
of his Disciples and the Jews, and the various appeals of 
members of his race to his authority? To all these con- 
siderations, there must be added the universal conviction 
among his disciples of the miraculous powers of Christ, the 
resurrection of his Church after his death depending as it 
did on the resurrection of the Lord of the Church, the alleged 
communion of his Disciples with him for forty days after his 
resurrection, and the vision and conversion of St. Paul, a few 
years later; and finally, the wonderful revelation of the inner 
mind of Christ by St. John,—a miracle of the spiritual kind 
in itself. The drift of all these facts seems to us to be clear, 
but we think in the form into which Mr. Ottley has thrown the 
argument, several of the links are not separately very strong, 
though, taken altogether, they make out an impregnable case. 
We wish that he had not given his case in an over-logical form, 
and believe that he would have strengthened his argument by 
moderating the trenchancy of its “ dilemmas.” 





MR. GILBERT’S PLAYS.* 
Tue pieces in Mr, Gilbert's second series are better than those 
in his first. They retain some of Mr. Gilbert’s characteristic 
defects, touches of frivolity too frivolous even to be funny, 
touches of impropriety less pardonable than the silliest non- 
sense. But these last are few and far between, hardly, in fact, 
worth mention, as compared with the delinquencies in this 
respect of Mr. Gilbert’s previous volume. The nonsense, besides, 
even when most nonsensical, is seldom unredeemed by some 
spice of wit, some sly gleam of irony or reflected ruddy glow 
of humour; never so brainlessly adapted to produce the 





* Original Plays. Second Series. By W. 8. Gilbert. London: Chi 8 
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laughter of the fool and the melancholy disgust of the wise 
man, as, for example, Trial by Jury. This piece Mr. Gilbert 
ought decidedly to fling out of subsequent editions, as a mere 
disgrace to him, and not worth picking from the street by the 
neediest and greediest of literary rag-gatherers. But not only 
are the blemishes in the new series fewer than in the old, 
its general character is improved. We do not recollect 
any literary production that conveyed to us more vividly 
than Mr. Gilbert’s first collection of plays the idea of a book 
put together with absolutely no higher purpose than that of 
affording amusement, without relation to purpose, thought, or 
serious feeling. The author seemed contented to regard himself in 
the light of a mere mechanical contrivance for furnishing amuse- 
ment, heedless even of literary excellence, except in go far as 
it served that end,—playing his tune as cleverly as an American 
wooden canary, but equally indifferent to anything else. It 
was a question, therefore, whether Mr. Gilbert’s perform- 
ances could claim a place in legitimate and permanent litera- 
ture, or were to be considered as fugitive in their nature as 
street placards. 

In the volume before us we discern, amid exuberant gaiety and 
the wildest rollicking fun, the dawning of far higher powers 
than we detected in the first,—a pathos that comes genuinely 
from the heart, and goes to it; a fine, genial irony, incapable of 
inflicting pain, yet playing, with some perceptible sense of pur- 
pose and possibility of effect, upon social absurdities, or what, 
in extreme cases, might become absurdities; and, above all,a 
humour newand peculiar, of intense comicality, and quite original 
flavour. Of these things there are, observe, no more than indi- 
cations, and there is a great deal of trashy and childish stuff 
associated with them. The fairy play in which Pince Florian, 
Mousta, the deformed dwarf, and Ladies Hilda, Vavir, Melu- 
sine, and Amanthis kill time—suggests no particular re- 
mark, unless we may be permitted the somewhat ungracious 
one that Mr. Gilbert would, to our thinking, do well to look 
upon this particular vein of his genius as worked out. Nor do 
the adventures of Belvawney, and the love-affairs of the im- 
pressionable Mr. Cheviot Hill, with the picturesque rusticities 
of Mrs. Macfarlane, her daughter Maggie, and Mr. Angus 
Macalister, strike us as much above the average of clever farce. 
But in Sweethearts, Mr. Gilbert shows his hand. The perfect 
simplicity of the subject, the exceeding slightness of the mate- 
rials, make it all the more decisive as a test of the author’s 
powers. Mr. Harry Spreadbrow and Miss Jenny Northcott, 
age twenty-one and eighteen, love each other sincerely. 
But Jenny is somewhat proudly coy, somewhat shyly 
cold, and Harry, not having that fiery element in his love 
which women find irresistible, cannot and does not force- 
her secret from Jenny. They part. Harry goes to India; 
neither ever finds another to free the hollow heart from 
paining; and when Jenny is forty-eight, and Harry 
a distinguished baronet of fifty-one, they again meet. 
The old flame is not dead; there are light and heat in it 
enough to warm their home during the rest of their pilgrimage. 
It was not easy to make much of a story like this. Success 
could be secured only by a true and sympathetic knowledge of 
the human heart. Mr. Gilbert attains success,—on the whole, 
signal success, though there may be a slightly jarring note 
here and there. And he does so by an obviously sincere 
and fervent sympathy with the faithfulness and affection dis- 
played on the one side, and by candid intensity of satisfaction 
with the reward which Jenny’s constancy and Sir Henry Spread- 
brow’s inextinguishable boyheartedness deserve. In Dan'l 
Druce and Gretchen, though both are defective, and though 
there is throughout the former a haunting suggestion of 
Dickens, we have touches of true pathos. Tom Cobb and The 
Sorcerer are below Mr. Gilbert’s high-water mark. 

The latest of his productions—H.M.S. Pinafore and The 
Pirates of Penzance, along with which we may take Patience, 
although it is not included in the volume—might seem 
at first glance to be a return to his earlier manner. The 
nonsense is avowed and limitless,—as much so as in Alice in 
Wonderland. The pieces are on the face of them farces, 
and even childishly absurd farces. But they have the 
peculiarity of being accentuated with slight, yet definite, and 
not altogether unreasonable satire on some public affair. In 
Pinafore, the First Lordship of the Admiralty, held by a man 
all whose knowledge of seamanship had been got in the Strand, 
and still more, the braggadocio-patriotic bumptiousness of the 
Beaconsfield era, afforded the objects of sarcasm. In Pirates of 
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Penzance, the abuses of unpracticality and abstractness to which 
the system of competitive examination, as applied in various 
branches of the public service, is undoubtedly liable, were 
glanced at; and an echo was given, in satiric fashion, to the 
loudly expressed complaints of the Press on the subject of police 
inefficiency. In Patience; or, Bunthorne’s Bride, the esthetic 
affectation, real or alleged, against which Mr. Du Maurier does 
battle in Punch, is held up to ridicule. Sir Joseph Porter’s 
account, in Pinafore, of his career, from his start as an office-boy 
in an attorney’s firm, to his culmination as ‘“‘ruler of the Queen’s 
Navee,” is certainly one of the mildest ebullitions of political 
satire ever witnessed ; but it reached a wider circle than has 
been reached by any stage-satire of our generation, and was felt 
to have its minute note, like a sparrow-chirp, of true meaning. 


“‘ Of legal knowledge I acquired such a grip, 
That they took me into the partnership ; 
And that junior partner-ship, I ween, 
Was the only ship that I ever had seen: 
But that kind of ship so suited me, 
That now I am the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee.” 
Very much better, however, is the claim of Ralph, able-bodied 
seaman, who aspires to his captain’s daughter’s hand, on the 
strength of being an Englishman. The finest essence of Jingoism 
is satirised in this little bit, and we cannot conceive it satirised 
with more pungent efficiency or a more thorough sense of fun :— 
“ He is an Englishman ! 
For he himself has said it, 
And it’s greatly to his credit, 
That he is an Englishman! 
That ke is an Englishman ! 
For he might have been a Roosian, 
A French, or Turk, or Proosian, 
Or perhaps Itali-an! 
Or perhaps Itali-an ! 
But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 
He remains an Englishman ! 
Hurrah ! 
For the true-born Englishman !” 


The reduction of Jingoism to its intellectual elements is perfect. 
We really do not know how satire could well be either more 
good-humoured, or effective, or amusing. The song of the 
modern Major-General does not approach the delicate irony of 
Ralph’s transcendent merit in being an Englishman, but the 


cleverness of the thing is hardly to be surpassed :— 


“T am the very pattern of a modern Major-Gineral, 
I’ve information vegetable, animal, and mineral ; 
I know the Kings of England, and I quote the fights historical, 
From Marathon to Waterloo, in order categorical.” 
The start with the Kings of England, as obviously the basis of 
all rational education, is, perhaps, accidental, but it is one of 
the happiest of accidents,— 

“T’m very well acquainted, too, with matters mathematical ; 

I understand equations, both the simple and quadratical ; 

About binomial theorem I’m teeming with a lot o’ news— 

(Bothered for next rhyme)—Lot o’ news—lot o’ news—(struck 

with an idea), 

With many cheerful facts about the square of the hypotenuse. 
He “ can write a washing-bill in Babylonie cuneiform,” tell un- 
doubted Raphaels when he sees them, and “ quote in elegiacs all 
the crimes of Heliogabalus.” In short, were it not that he is 
totally ignorant of gunnery, tactics, and strategy, and that his 
military knowledge of all kinds “has only been brought down 
to the beginning of the “ century,” he would be the best of all 
possible major-generals. 

But there is something far rarer than cleverness and literary 
dexterity in the policeman’s song. There is the originality of 
inventive humour; there is satire of a really high and subtle 
kind ; there is delicious and most laughter-moving fun. Its power 
cannot be fully felt without the singularly effective tune to 
which Mr. Sullivan has wedded its absurdity, and the doubling 
of the last words of each line, which immensely heightens the 
effect of maudlin sentimentality. We shall give the doubling 
only in the first verse. The serjeant sings, and the whole troop 
join in the repeated words :— 

“ When a felon’s not engaged in his employment— 
His employment, 
Or maturing his felonious little plans— 
Little plans, 
His capacity for innocent enjoyment— 
’Cent enjoyment, 
Is just as great as any honest man’s,— 
Honest man’s. 


Onur feelings we with difficulty smother, 
When constabulary duty’s to be done.} 

Ah! take one consideration with another, 
The policeman’s lot is not a happy one, 





When the enterprising burglar’s not a burgling, 
When the cut-throat is not occupied in crime, 

He loves to hear the little brook a gurgling, 
And listen to the merry village chime. 


When the coster’s finished jumping on his mother, 
He loves to lie a basking in the sun, 
Ah! take one consideration with another, 
The policeman’s lot is not a happy one.” 
Thackeray would have delighted in this, and Carlyle, had he 
heard it when in a genial mood, must have admitted that it 
superseded and greatly improved upon all his furious inveighing 
against that sugary and lachrymose element in philanthropy 
which his soul abhorred. There is no end to the applications of 
Mr. Gilbert’s idea,—if only one could make a passable approach 
to his rhyming felicity. It affords the principle on which to 
defend vast departments of literature which have thoughtlessly 
heen impugned. Here goes :— 
‘When the murderer that every one’s heard tell o’ 
Killed his friend and hid his body in the cave, 
He turned out, we know, a princely kind of fellow, 
Oh, so handsome, gently-sad, and brave! 


With a philosophic sense of moral beauty, 
We impose a stern restriction on our zeal ; 
If policemen quite completely did their duty, 
It would lamentably maim the common weal. 
Were the brilliant, charming villains all arrested, 
Pray, what would Mudie’s million readers do ? 
Were poisoners and forgers well detested, 
Alas, fair lady novelists, for you !’ 
As yet, Mr. Gilbert has only shown by glimpses what he is able 
todo. He has produced no work which, as a whole, can be 
called important. We do not consider it impossible that he may 
yet produce dramas standing in that relation to H.M.S. Pina- 


fore and the Pirates of Penzance, which Vanity Fair and the 


Newcomes hold to Jeames’s Diary and the Book of Snobs. 


SIR THOMAS MUNRO* 

AmonG Governors of Madras, the author of these minutes and 
other official writings, which Sir Alexander Arbuthnot has 
collected with religions care and edited with no ordinary skill, 
must be ranked very high. Sir Thomas Munro was, in 
every sense of the phrase, a remarkable man, and as an 
administrator he has probably not been surpassed, even in 
the annals of our Indian Services. Although we already 
possess a life of this distinguished official from the pen of 
Mr. Gleig, it is not to be doubted that these personal 
records have a distinct value of their own, while they 
certainly contain much that is both important and interesting, 
if not in a practical way, at all events as matter of history. 
The opinions of a man of power and ability on subjects 
which come under his immediate notice are generally worthy of 
being preserved; and this is especially true, when they have 
been passed on questions of such doubt and difficulty as those 
connected with India. 

Sir Alexander Arbuthnot introduces the original matter by 
a well-written and comprehensive memoir. The career of Sir 
Thomas Munro was not dissimilar to that of many of his fellow- 
countrymen who went out to India after Clive’s conquest 
of Bengal. Born in the year 1761, he was originally 
intended by his father for mercantile pursuits; but cir- 
cumstances led to the abandoning of this scheme, and instead, 
an appointment in the Indian Navy, soon exchanged for a cadet- 
ship in the Company’s Army, was obtained for him in 1779. 
During the forty-eight years in which he held various posts in 
Southern India, from the time of his first landing at Bombay 
to his death as Governor of Madras in 1827, Sir Thomas Munro 
showed the keenest interest in the country and its people, as 
well as the utmost zeal in the service of the great Company 
which governed India. His popularity with the natives was very 
great, and passed into a proverb; but with his own colleagues 
he does not appear to have attained the same degree of cordial 
relationship. He possessed a few chosen friends, and towards such 
men as Elphinstone and Malcolm he entertained not only the 
most friendly sentiments, but a warm admiration. The bent of his 
mind was certainly towards solitude, and this was, no doubt, 
greatly encouraged and strengthened by his early severance from 
his family and relations, whom he did not see again after his 
departure from India for nearly half a life-time, and also by his 
lonely life among the natives in the Baramahal or Canara. 





* Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., K.C.B., Governor of Madras— 
Selections from his Minutes, and other Official Writings. Edited, with an Intro- 
ductory Memoir and Notes, by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I, 2 vols. 
London: ©. Kegan Paul and Co. 1881, 
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Although he entered the Sepoy Army, Munro was not destined 
to take any active part as a soldier in the long wars with Hyder 
Ali and his son Tippoo Sahib, in Southern India. But if it was 
not his fortune to be at the front during that critical period of our 
affairs, he rendered excellent service in the rear, by the attention 
he paid to the commissariat arrangements, and to our relations 
with some of the neighbouring petty potentates. He was also 
an attentive observer of the measures taken to curtail the growth 
of the power of Mysore, which he rightly considered might, in 
the hands of an able and ambitious ruler, such as either Hyder 
Ali or his son, easily become a formidable and possibly a success- 
ful rival to ourselves in Madras. The following true and 
vigorous comparison of the respective power of the Mahrattas 
and Hyder Ali may be quoted, in proof of his intelligent observa- 
tion of the events happening under his eyes :— 

“Tt has long been admitted as an axiom in politics by the directors 

of our affairs both at home and in this country, that Tippoo ought to 
be preserved as a barrier between us and the Mahrattas. This notion 
seems to have been first adopted without much knowledge of the 
subject, and to have been followed without much consideration. It is 
to support a powerful and ambitious enemy, to defend us from a weak 
one. From the neighbourhood of one we have everythiug to appre- 
hend; from that of the other, nothing. This will be clearly under- 
stood by reflecting for a moment on the conditions of the two Govern- 
ments. The one the most simple and despotic monarchy in the 
world, in which every department, civil and military, possesses 
the regularity and system communicated to it by the genius 
of Hyder, and in which, all pretensions derived from high 
birth being discouraged, all independent chiefs and zemindars 
subjected or extirpated, justice severely and impartially adminis- 
tered to every class of the people, a numerous and well-disciplined 
army kept up, and almost every employment of trust or consequence 
conferred on men raised from obscurity, gives to the Government a 
vigour hitherto unexampled in India. The other, composed of a 
confederacy of independent chiefs, possessing extensive dominions 
and numerous armies, now acting in concert, now jealous of each 
other, and acting only for their own advantage, and at all times 
liable to be detached from the public cause by the most distant 
prospect of private gain, can never be a very dangerous enemy to the 
English. The first is a government of conquest; the last, merely 
of plunder and depredation.” 
Considering that this opinion was expressed and put forward 
before he was thirty years of age, it is not surprising that 
Munro’s promotion should have been rapid. To the ability 
with which he stated views, that were both original and sup- 
ported with much power of argument, it was, no doubt, due that 
he was appointed one of the secretaries to the Seringapatam 
Commission. But henceforth his principal duties were in con- 
nection with the revenue and internal administration of the 
vast districts which fell into our power, as the dominions held 
by the Mysorean ruler were more and more dismembered. It 
was then that he sought to place our relations with the children 
of the soil on the most satisfactory basis, both for them and for 
ourselves, by adopting what he conceived to be the best system 
of land tenure,—the ryotwari system. On this subject, his pet 
scheme, as it may be justly called, these volumes contain the 
most copious explanations and expressions of opinion; and the 
reader will not fail to do credit to the motives which dictated 
his conduct in this matter. In itself, nothing could be more 
laudable than the desire to bring the agriculturist and the 
Government into the most direct and intimate relations, by the 
abolishment of all intermediaries; but experience has shown 
that this cannot be attained, save at the expense of the im- 
poverishment of the country, and of the cessation of the people’s 
progress in material well-being. 

Of the numerous other topics upon which Sir Thomas Munro 
left written records during his long and varied experience, it is 
only possible to touch here upon a few; and, perhaps, as 
the one which has still the most direct value and practical 
application, we may select for our concluding remarks his views 
on the subject of native employment. Much has been done 
since his time for the realisation of his plans, but his arguments 
in favour of employing the natives both in the Civil Service 
and also inthe administration of justice remain unsurpassed 
for lucidity in reasoning and expression. The text of his sub- 
sequent observations, which filled many despatches, may be 
found in the following letter to Mr. Canning, who was one of 
the first of English statesmen to take something approaching 
a native point of view of Indian affairs :— 

“ Our present system of government,’ Munro wrote, “ by excluding 
all natives from power and trust and emolument, is much more effi- 
cacious in depressing, than all our laws and school-books can do in 
elevating, their character. We are working against our own designs, 
and we can expect to make no progress while we work with a feeble 
instrument to improve, and a powerful one to deteriorate. The 
improvement of the character of a people, and the keeping them at 





the same time in the lowest state of dependence on foreign rulers to 
which they can be reduced by conquest, are matters quite incom- 
patible with each other. There can be no hope of any great zeal 
for improvement, when the highest acquirements can lead to nothing 
beyond some petty office, and can confer neither wealth nor 
honour.” 

Nor did Munro confine the expression of this opinion to his 
private correspondence with the President of the Board of 
Control. In an important minute issued in 1824, when he was 
Governor of Madras, he enunciated the same view with uncom- 
promising clearness :— 

“ With what grace can we talk of our paternal government, if we 

exclude the natives from every important office, and say, as we did 
till very lately, that, in a country containing fifteen millions of in- 
habitants, no man but a European shall be entrusted with so much 
authority as to order the punishment of a single stroke of a rattan. 
Such an interference is to pass a sentence of degradation on a whole 
people, for which no benefit can ever compensate.” 
The justice of this reasoning is not to be disputed, and some- 
thing has already been, and more will have to be, done towards 
carrying into effect plans for improving the prospects of the 
natives who have obtained a grudging admission into the 
various branches of the Civil Service. ‘There is the pro- 
spect from this reform of increased economy and efficiency, 
as it is generally conceded that much of the work of ad- 
ministration in India can be performed more satisfactorily by 
natives than by Europeans, while there is much gained in 
respect of economy as well. Of course, there is danger in this 
direction tu the perpetuation of British rule; but, apart from 
the large question of whether, under any circumstances, that 
rule can be indefinitely preserved or not, it cannot be con- 
scientiously maintained that there will be more danger from this. 
reform than from the continued discontent which must lurk 
in the bosoms of all natives, at being excluded from all the 
privileges and advantages of government in their country. 

On other topics, Munro showed unusual sympathy, for his time, 
with the wants of the people. Had his respect for their pre- 
judices been general among our representatives in India, there 
would probably have been no Mutiny, for, in a minute on the 
subject, he specially deprecated and protested against unneces- 
sary changes in the dress of the Sepoy, as calculated to un- 
settle the native mind and give a handle to intriguers. Ata 
time when the European Army in India is to the Native as one 
to two, it is instructive to quote Munro’s opinion that it should 
be as “ one to four, or, at the least, one to five.” So far as mili- 
tary force constitutes strength, our tenure of power in India 
must be considered to be amply assured. Enough has been 
said, perhaps, to show the varied and valuable contents of these 
volumes, which must prove highly interesting to all those 
concerned, directly or indirectly, in Indian affairs; while Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot’s prefatory memoir places at the disposal 
of the general reader a graphic description of one of the most 
remarkable Anglo-Indians of the eventful period between the 
first war with the Mahrattas, and the establishment of British 
authority in the coast provinces of Burmah. 





SCOTTISH CHURCH LECTURES.* 

Ir has been hinted recently that Presbyterianism is not making 
the progress that it ought to make, even on its own chosen soil. 
The Scottish Churches, from their attitude of opposition to 
each other, and the perpetual “ nagging” which, to use a com- 
mon phrase, they incessantly indulge in on small points, are 
doing nota little to feed the reaction on the part of the educated 
and the young, who do not care to study exhaustively the tra- 
ditions of the Churches for justifications of sacha temper. The 
words of Principal Tulloch, in his lecture on “ The Church of 
the Eighteenth Century,” are as true of the present moment as 
of any time :-—“ It is said, but it is true, that the chief difficulty 
of Scottish Presbyterianism all through its history has been to 
combine a cultured and catholic intelligence with enthusiasm, 
zeal with toleration, and Christian appreciation of the motives 
of others.” 

We do not know whether these Lectures were got up with 
any idea of modifying the bitterness which to such an extent 
undoubtedly exists, however great an effort may sometimes be 
made to conceal it ; but certainly the main lessons to be deduced 
from them should tend in this way. The lecturers treat 
their subject in a broad and enlightened spirit, and they 
have shown themselves wise in not aiming at anyway 





* St. Giles's Lectures: First Series,—The Scottish Church, from the Earliest Times 
to 1881. To which is prefixed an Historical Sketch of St. Giles’s Cathedral. By 
W. Chambers, LL.D. London and Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers. 
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specially magnifying their own Established Church, being 
ready to admit that those who dissented were often right on 
principle, though not seldom wrong in their ways of trying to 
set matters right. A view of the Scottish Church from the 
inside, given in this spirit, could not but be valuable, more espe- 
cially since effects are, for the most part, philosophically traced 
to their causes, and the history is followed up to the very begin- 
nings. We have here, then, a bird’s-eye view of the history of 
the Scottish Church, from the moment that it emerges from 
the twilight of paganism, under the fostering care of St. Ninian 
and St. Columba—of whom Dr. Boyd speaks with no little 
sympathy and tact—down to the present moment, when dis- 
establishment is the watchword of the Scottish Churches out- 
side, and comprehension and expansion—now that patronage 
has been done away—is the watchword of the Establishment. 

One or two points there are worthy of notice, points upon 
which southern readers, unless they have had time and have 
given special attention to the matter, are not likely to be very 
clear. The first is, that the early founders of the Scottish 
Church were not the narrow bigots on Church order for which 
they are often taken. John Knox himself had ministered in 
the Church of England. As is well said here, ‘The Reforma- 
tion under Knox did not turn on questions of ecclesiastical 
order, like the later contest between Prelacy and Presbytery. 
The peculiar claims of Presbytery were as yet scarcely asserted, 
though they were acted upon. Nor did it turn then, as it did 
nearly a century afterwards, on the lawfulness of liturgies. It 
was a contest, as Knox would unhesitatingly have phrased it, 
between the authority of God, as given in his Word, and the 
authority of all the Bishops, Cardinals, and Councils who 
dared to oppose that Word.” Another point is that the fathers 
of the Church never sought to bind the Church to such abso- 
lute adherence to any document, as it is the habit to represent. 
The early Scottish Confession, for which Edward Irving, as well 
as others, in later days, have shown such a regard, was a very 
liberal document. Dean Stanley says of it:—“In the first Confes- 
sion of John Knox, the Reformers had perceived what had been too 
long concealed from the eyes of the Schoolmen and the Fathers, 
—that the most positive expressions, even of their own convic- 
tions, were not guaranteed from imperfection or mutability ; and 
the entreaty with which that profession is prefaced contains at 
once a fine example of true Christian humility, and the stimulus 
tothe noblest Christian ambition: ‘We conjure you, if any man 
will note in this our Confession any article or sentence repug- 
nant to God’s Holy Word, that it would please him of his 
gentleness, and for Christian charity’s sake, to admonish us of 
the same in writing ; and we, upon oar honour and fidelity, do 
promise him satisfaction from the Holy Scriptures, or due re- 
formation of that he shall prove to be amiss.’” It has been a 
matter of a surprise to many that this Confession should so 
easily and informally have given place to the Westminster 
Confession; but the spirit in which Knox penned the lines 
quoted above were, in theory, held to cover and qualify all 
adherence to the later document, a matter which struggles of 
many kinds tended gradually to make of less and less effect, as 
the Church had to fight against attacks upon her of the most 
insidious kind, another illustration of the law that persecution 
in certain forms only hardens and petrifies. 

One other point, which is here forcibly set forth, is the mis- 
take which partisan writers have made so much of,—that the 
“ Moderates” were bitterly opposed to Missions. No one denies 
that they did much for culture. Even later Evangelical leaders 
have admitted indebtedness in this regard; Hugh Miller, for 
example, acknowledging that he owed to the Moderates the 
impulse to the study of style, and that it was to them he turned 
sympathetically on the literary side, and not to the Evangelicals, 
with whom otherwise he was allied. But it will surprise many 
to know that “Moderates” figure prominently amongst the 
active promoters of that India Mission with which the name of 
Duff is so intimately identified. 

We have been particularly pleased with the tone of Dr. Donald 
Macleod’s lecture on the Reformation, in which both the benefits 
and excesses of that great movement are faithfully and dis- 
criminately dealt with. His eye for character is clearly seen in 
the touches with which he gradually develops the leading 
traits of Knox; and his final judgment on the whole matter is 
broad and liberal. Dr. Flint, too, and Dr. Tulloch here speak 
like men who can look beyond the boundaries of their own com. 
munity,—the latter dealing with the phenomena of Moderatism 
in a very philosophic spirit, and regarding it as the product of 
causes that had been long at work. 





The two last lectures, as dealing with the Church of the 
present day, are those most likely to excite the opposition of the 
other Churches; but the subjects have been, ‘on the whole, 
judiciously treated, and Dr. Macgregor shows especial skill in 
steering clear of shoals and quicksands, even in the shape of 
statistics, on which he might easily have drifted. It is very odd 
to think that the very affinity of the Scottish Churches to 
each other, in point of government and order, presents a ground 
for grudges and antipathies that would hardly be possible 
between Churches differently constituted,—on the principle, we 
suppose, that brothers, when they fall out, are ever more bitter 
than those altogether unrelated by blood. 

Dr. Chambers’s introductory paper on “ St. Giles’s Cathedral” 
is full of historical and antiquarian interest. At almost every 
point, the history of the Cathedral interweaves itself with the 
wider history of the country, and the antiquarian detail, which 
else the general reader would feel to be dry, is thus lightened 
up by glimpses of conflict and of heroism. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_@——_ 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 

A Series of First Lessons in Greek: adapted to Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar. By J. W. White, Ph.D. (Macmillan.)—It is high praise 
to say that this book is a worthy companion to Professor Goodwin’s 
grammar ; it will be recognised as such by all teachers who agree 
with the method of that work. In the development of the verb 
system, moods have been preferred to tenses, a change for 
which the author argues forcibly in his preface (pp. iv., v.) ; and 
the dullness of the “exercises for practice in translation,” in- 
evitable on any but an oral system of teaching, is lessened by 
the fact that the sentences chosen are out of the “ Anabasis.” 
A Practical Greek Method for Beginners. Part I. The Simple 
Sentence. By F. Ritchie, M.A., and E. H. Moore, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
—The question ‘‘ Cui bono ?” may fairly be asked about such a work 
as this ; and the only satisfactory answer seems to be, that the profit 
is the writers’, in setting down for themselves on paper the rules of 
elementary grammar which their riper scholarship might otherwise 
forget. They might buy numbers of little books with the same things 
in them, some worse arranged, and many better; but they prefer to 
make a little book for themselves. Only, then, they should not print 
it. Graece Reddenda; or, Miscellaneous Sentences for Transla- 
tion into Greek Prose. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. (Longmans.)— 
The first and second parts (the third is only fragmentary) of this 
collection are usefully graduated, and may be used as a supplement 
to Arnold.——The Fourth Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis, with a Voca- 
bulary. By,J.T. White, D.D. The Sixth Book, same series. (Long- 
mans.)—The text is carefully printed, and the vocabularies show the 
good-sense and diligence that characterise this series-——The Story 
of Achilles, from Homer’s Iliad. Edited, with notes and introduction, 
by the late J. H. Pratt, M.A.; and W. Leaf, M.A. (Macmillan.)—De 
Quincey’s notion of an Achilles, as set forth in the quotation (from 
his essay on ‘‘ Homer and the Homeridx”) given in the preface, is 
admirably carried out in this edition. Mr. Leaf, on whom the task 
fell of carrying on the work interrupted by Mr. Pratt’s untimely 
death, has judiciously followed the lines laid down by his former 
colleague, and has “felt no hesitation in introducing a far larger 
proportion of etymological explanations” into the notes “than is 
usually to be found in works of a similar compass.” Only in this 
way can the study of Homer be made profitable to young students ; 
and as it is still the fashion to use Homer asa “subject” for matri- 
culation examinations, editions like this, while really helpful to 
advanced readers, will spread both knowledge and the conviction of 
difficulty among a very large class, both of the taught and the 
teachers. Oxford Study Guides. Edited by F. Pulling, M.A. 
Entrance Classical Scholarships. By F. H. Jeyes. (J. Thornton, 
Oxford.)—This is a smart book, and a useful comment on the present 
method of awarding scholarships. It takes the “subjects” in order, 
and suggests how they should be “ got up.’’ Thus, under the head of 
“English Essay,” we get a list of books to read, “ either because they 
are models of style, or because they contain suggestive and stimu- 
lating matter,” which ranges from “ Realmah ” to “ Wilhelm Meister,” 
not forgetting “Tales of Balzac” and Butler’s “ Analogy,” by the 
way. There is a certain frank cynicism in much of the advice, as 
when Mr. Jeyes remarks that, “It is no good wearing out your 
trousers on a study chair, if you do not set your brains to work ;” or 
that it “is quite useless to play at hide-and-seek with examiners, who 
are familiar with every turn and twist in the game ;” and there seems 
little doubt that a clever boy, coached by him on his method, would 
get ascholarship. But the question remains whether he would de- 
serve it. Stories from Ovid, in Hexameter Verse. By R. W. Taylor, 
M.A. (Rivington.)—This collection, as we learn from the preface, 
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was first made “for the use of Rugby school.’ It is now revised and 
enlarged, and adapted, in its references, to the “ Public School Latin 
Primer.” The extracts are all interesting and well chosen, and the 
notes at once helpful and suggestive. If a defect must be pointed 
out, it is in the absence of etymologies. 


The Future Marquis. By Catherine Childar. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—This is a readable story, having a certain vivacity and briskness 
about it which carry one on through the three well-filled volumes. If 
we are to look at it critically, however, we must remark that the 
author’s ingenuity is most notably shown in the variety of misdeeds 
which she causes her personages to commit. The villain performs one 
outrageous freak, simply for the purpose of annoying his mother. 
The old lady has had an extraordinary baking of pies, tarts, and 
cakes, and all these her dutiful son in her absence orders to be 
brought into the drawing-room, where he strews them in horrible 
ruin over the floor for his dogs to devour. His next exploit is of a 
more tragic kind, for he half murders a girl whom, having injured, 
he hates, by tying her to the back of his spring-cart, and then driving 
furiously over ferny and broken ground, until stopped by “the futare 
Marquis” himself. The wicked heroine almost equals this hero in 
her choice of ill-deeds, but makes a kind of atonement for them, dying 
appropriately by lightning when it is time for her plots to be frus- 
trated. The good people of the book have little that is remarkable 
about them, except, perhaps, the delightful confidence of the hero, 
who, with no other training than what he has received at “ the Slade 
School,” undertakes that within six months he will paint a picture 
and sell it for £500,—and who keeps his word. 

On a subject which may be taken to be pretty well threshed out 
for the present, we have Certainties of the Soul and Speculations of 
Science, by the Rev. Joseph Cook (Ward, Lock, and Co.), and Beneath 
the Surface, by Edward Duke, M.A. (Hatchards), the objects of the 
latter work being expressed by its second title, “ Physical Truths, 
especially Geological, shown to be Latent in many Parts of the Holy 
Scriptures.”——Dealing with the whole subject of the controversy 
between Belief and Scepticism, we have The Christian’s Plea against 
Modern Unbelief : a Handbook of Christian Evidences, by R. A. Red- 
ford, M.A., LL.B. (Hodder and Stoughton), a manual prepared, we 
observe, at the request of the Christian Evidence Society.——Similar 
in its aim, but compressing its argument into a much smaller com- 
pass, we have Scertical Fallacies of Cer tain Modern Writers Examined, 
by W. J. Hale, M.A. (Rivington.)——The Endowments of Man, by 
Bishop Ullathorne (Burns and Oates), has for its chief object “to 
fortify the Catholic mind against the errors respecting man and his 
endowments which so evidently pervade the world of thought in our 
day, not so much by direct confutation, as by confronting them with 
the Catholic view of man, as it has been revealed by God, and drawn 
out by Catholic thinkers throughout the long ages of Christianity.”’ 
Of miscellaneous theological books we have received Thoughts on 
the Bible as a Key to History, by John Coutts. (London: F, Pitman. 
Melbourne: M. L. Hutchinson.) The Church at Home, by Rowley 
Hill, D.D., Bishop of Sodorand Man. “A Series of Short Sermons, 
with Collect and Scripture, for Sundays, Saints’ Days, and Special 
Occasions, (Cassell and Co); “ How Readest Thou?” a Series of 
Practical Expositions and Thoughts, by the Rev. F. B. Proctor, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton) ; The Mosaic Era, a Series of Lectures on 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, by John Munro 
Gibson, M.A., D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), a work the 
conclusion of which will have, we fancy, to be somewhat modi- 
fied by the results of Professor Robertson Smith’s teaching; 
The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, by Henry Nutcombe 
Oxenham, M.A. (W. H. Allen and Co.), a third edition, “carefully 
revised throughont,’’ and containing also some additions of im- 
portance ; The Province of Law in the Fall and Recovery of Man, 
by the Rev. John Coope (Hodder and Stoughton) ; Natural Elements 
of Revealed Theology, the “ Baird Lecture for 1881,” by the Rev. 
George Matheson, D.D. (Nisbet) ; Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church 
of England, by the Rev. Joseph Miller, D.D., Articles VII. and VIII. 
(Hodder and Stoughton) ; Lectwres on the Opening Clauses of the 
Litany, by John B. Fletcher, M.A. (Blackwood and Sons); The 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, by Ezra Abbot, D.D. (Triibner and 
Co.) ; of a more devotional kind is The Life of Christ, by S. Bona- 
venture, translated and edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A. 
(Rivington). 

Of books of a technical kind we have received :—Part III. 
of the Catalogue of British Mezzotint Portraits, by J. C. Smith, 
B.A. (Sotheran and Co.); Spry on Specific Performance, a second 
edition, by the author and W. D. Rawlins (Stevens and Sons) ; 
Ancient Bronze Implements, Ornaments, §’c., of Great Britain, 
by J. Evans, D.C.L., &c. (Longmans) ; The Book of British 
Topography, by J. P. Anderson (Satchell and Co.), a classified 
catalogue of the topographical works in the library of the British 
Museum relating to Great Britain and Ireland; International Law, 
by W. E. Hall, M.A. (Clarendon Press) ; Symbolic Logic, by J. Venn, 
M.A. (Macmillan) ; Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Muniments of 














Dulwich College, by G. F. Warner, M.A. (Longmans) ; The Calendar 
of the Incorporated Law Society, 1881; a second edition of Part IL. of 
Parkin’s Epidemic Diseases (Bogue) ; A Manual of Injurious Insects 
by E. A. Ormerod (Sonnenschein and Co., London; J. Menzies, Edin. 
burgh), a book that should prove useful to gardeners and agricultur- 
ists, as it gives descriptions of recipes for the destruction of all the 
pests that attack food crops, forest-trees, and fruit ; Volumes IT, and 
III. of The Antiquary (Elliot Stock); Volume IV. of The Oracle 
Rugby ‘School Register, Vol. I., from 1675 to 1849 inclusive, with 
annotations and alphabetical inden (Lawrence, Rugby ; Rivingtong, 
London and Oxford; Jones and Pigott, Cambridge); Atlas of the 
Counties of Ireland, constructed by J. Bartholomew, and revised by 
P. W. Joyce (Philip and Son), the full index to which makes the 
handbook a useful one; The Book of the Rabbit, edited by L. U. Gill 
(Bazaar Office). 

Of new editions, we have to notice the Catholic Doctrine of the 
Atonement, by Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A.; Swedenborg’s 
Writings and Catholic Teaching, by the Rev. Augastns Clisgold 
(Longmans); Sermons for the People, and Christian Believing and 
Living-Sermons, by F. D. Huntingdon, D.D. (E. P. Dutton, and Co., 
New York); and the Church and the Puritans, by D. Mountfield, 
M.A. (James Clark.) 
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Minne CB. 1, ), Tee Oe Tie B20, QUO aeons sissies eseessoeseonssconesand (Stanford) 7; 
Brassey (Lady), Sunshine and Storm in the East, cr 8vo.. .(Longmans 76 
Byron (Lord), Poems, Albion Hdition, OF BVO. .....0:+0:+6.s.cesserscarsvocesas (Warnes 3/6 


Carletons’ Traits and Stories of Irish’ Character » 2 vols (War d & Lock)—each 4 0 
Chalmers (M. D.), Digest of L aws of Bills of Exchange, Svo (Stevens & Sons) 15,0 











Clive (K.), Iu Spite of es OM chicas uicdecnaciensapassanesscntyaitibaanrrriee (Tinsley) 31/6 
Collyer (F.), Hydraulics, Steam Mac hinery, BI BAW css incscivivsccvecaneed (Spon) 18 0 
Cornish (F. W.), Oliver Cromwell, 12m0..........0....:sscssssssssceeseees (Rivington) 2/6 
Dulken (H. W.), Pictorial Atlas of Nature, Men, &c., roy. 4to (Ward & Lock) 50 
Fasti, Ecclesia Sarisbur I I Dos casas sence onsnnensansctpuvened (Simpkin) 15,0 
Flaxman (J. ), Compositions from Tre agedies of ASschylus, oblong 8vo ...(Bell) 2/6 
Flaxman (J.), Compositions from Hesiod, ORIODEE NO oecseccncccecckgcaseverd (Bell) 2/6 
Froude (J. A.), History of England, Vol. 7, Cr BVO sess seeeee(Longmans) 3/6 
Gatty (A.), D.D., Key to Tennyson's “ In Memoriam,” 12mo cooee sseevee(Bogue) 2/6 
Gilbert (W.), Tables of Interest, 8vo (Hodder) 30/0 


Goldsmith (. ), History of England, BEURG sctsiencetesevanarnsaressionenn --(Routledge) 2, 0 
Grove (G.), Dictionary of Music, Part ee qa 
Gumersall (T. B.), Tables of Discount and Simple Interest, 8vo...(E. Wilson) 10/6 




















Hammond (W. A.), Diseases of the Nervous System, 8V0... pees Lewis) 25) 0 
Hardingham (G. G. M.), Trade Marks, cr 8V0 .......04 = Stevens & Sons) 5/0 
Heaton (A, F.), B.A., Hereafter, cr 8v0 (Provost) 2/6 
Higgs ( P:). Algebra Self- taught, er 8yvo (Spon) 2/6 
Hillier (Dr), Christianity, Science, and Infidelity, i2mo_ sssseeseesee(Dickinson) 2/0 
Horne (J.), A Year in Fiji (Stanford) 5/0 
Jennings and Johnstone, Half-Hours with Greek and Latin ae Renead (Cox) 7/6 
Lectures on Naval Architecture and Engineering, 8vo . sseree... (Collins) 7/6 
Little (J. K.), The Mystery of the Passion of Our Lord, cr 8¥o0.. o8. (Rivington) 3/6 


Live-Stock Journal (The), Vol. 13, folio .......... eeceeseesseees -(Cassell & Co.) 15/0 
Lloyd (I'.), Physiography of the Upper Engadine, “émo... . (Stanford) 1/0 
Macaulay (T. B.), Life and Letters, by O. Trevelyan, 1 vol. cr 8vo0 (Longman) 6/0 
Malcolm (Sir J.), A Memoir of Central nia 2 vols. cr 8vo....... .(Thacker) 14/0 
Martineau (H.), The Hampdeus, cr 8yo . eovecssccesseccee: (Routledge) 2/0 
Mills (John), Too Fast to Last, 3 vols........0 : (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Moore (N.), The Kindergarten’ Manual ‘ot. Drawing, ‘tto. +++..(Sonnenschein) 3 6 
Morrison (Dr. C.), Historical School Geography, er 8vo.., seeeee( Morrison) 3/6 

Morgan (John), The Preacher's Treasury, 4 vols, 12mo. .s.seeee(Dickinson) 10/0 
Murrell (W ), M.D., What to Do in Case of Poisoning, 32m0 a ..(Lewis) 1/6 






























O’Reilly, The Red House in the Suburb, 12mo .... eoveees. «(Strahan) 2/6 
Peddie (J.), Secrets of a Private Inquiry Office, 1 2mo . «(Clarke) 2/0 
Plumptre (E. H.), Ecclesiastes, large paper ...(Cambridge University Press) 7/6 
Polson (J.), Monaco and Its Gaming-tables, 8v0 ececees.scoccceccssocccoree(Gardner) 2/0 
Frantl (Dr. K.), Elementary Text-book of Botany, 8vo . (Sonnenschein) 9/0 
Public Shooting-Quarters, by * Wildfowler,” Cr SVO ....sscecseseesseeseees (H. Cox) 2/6 
Rannie (D. W.), Historical Outlines of the — Constitution * an 2/6 
Reynolds (J. J.), Notes on Midwifery, 12mo.. secssesecsesseevee(ODUrchill) 4/0 
Rodds (R.), Songs of the South, 16mo (Bogue) 36 
Scott (T.), Contributions to Controversial Writings, cr BVO necnncren (Tritbner) 2/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Novels, abridged by Miss Braddon, Vol. 1 ...(J. R. Maxwell) 1/0 
Smith (J. H.), English Grammar, 12mo (Rivingtons) 26 
Sophocles, (Edipus Tyrannus, by Paley, 12mo (Bell) 1/6 

5/0 


Stephen (W.), History of Edinburgh Rifle Volunteer Brigade ink Blackwood) 
Tate, Modern Cambist, edited by H. Schmidt, 8vo ssssesseees(. Wilson) 12; 0 
Taylor (W.), Freedom of Will, 12mo ..(Hamilton) 2/6 
Temple (R. & 0.), Temple Anecdotes, CP BVO scccsccesccssconecen ....(@roombridge) 5/0 
Tourist’s Atlas Map of Scotland, with index, 8vo........ .(W. & A. K. Johnston) 10/6 
Wesley (John), by Rev. R. Green, 12mo (Cassell & Co.) 2,0 
Wheeler (J. T.), Tales from Indian History, 12mo . seesesseseee(Lhacker) 5/0 
White's General and Commercial Directory of Leeds, &e., Foy 8vo (Simpkia) 27/0 

Wiebe (E.), Paradise of Childhood, 75 plates, 4to 3/6 
Wilson's Shipbroker’s Telegraph Code (E Wilson) 10/6 
Wise * )»D Davos Platz, &c., 12mo (Churchill) 2/6 





























SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvursipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
... £10 10 0] Narrow Column. 
Half-Page... 5 5 0] Half-Column ... 
Quarter-Pag . 212 6] Quarter-Column 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





Page. 











To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not tater ‘im 12 a.m. on Friday. 


EAS TERN A R T. 


FABRICS, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, RUGS, SILKS, PORCELAINS, 

and ART OBJECTS. 

EASTERN ART embraces the Art objects and industries of the whole Eastern 
World. Over 700 original and fac-simile drawings, forming quite a museum of 
Oriental treasures. It is a priced catalogue of thousands of unique and useful 
a” ranging from one shilling up to some hundreds of pounds.’’—Court 

ournal 











Oblong demy 4to, One Shilling. Post free, 1s 3d. 


LIBERTY AND CO., fi: tnd'si0 REGENT STREET. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 





CHINTZES. | 


| Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 134 OXFORD STREET, W. 

Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
| the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
ROWLANDS’ | teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
| Imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
| the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
| Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
| of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
| washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
ODONTO | polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 





| 


Just published, fcap. 8vo, 444 pp., cloth, 2s 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


By EDGAR. SANDERSON, M.A., 


Late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 


WITH NUMEROUS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


TABLES, MAPS, PLANS, &e. 


GENEALOGICAL 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 








Oe 


Odonto has always proved itself to be. 


| Rowlands’ 


Ask for 
Odonto. 





APOLL MARIS, |“? seronierg perreers- 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” | 


HUNYADI. 


&c , &e. 


JANOS. 


| Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


| 
| The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 
“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 








for Sick Children. 


A STORY OF IRISH LIFE IN 1881. 


: London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
KIRKES’ 
Tenth Edition, revised, with 420 Illustrations, post 8vo, 14s. 
i IRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By W. 
Morrant BAKER, 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital 


Ready in a few days, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A BOYCOTTED 


By LETITIA McCLINTOCK. 


HOUSEHOLD. 





PHYSIOLOGY. 


F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology, and Assistant- 


The Chapter on the Chemical Composition of the Human Body has been in 


great part rewritten ; and the text has been much altered in many others, 


| Nervous System. 


The name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, | especially the Chapters on the Blood, Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, and the 

LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. , 

Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


About 60 new Illustrations have been added. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 








O LLE G E of 
ENGINEERING, Muswell Hill, London. 
Under Eminent TECHNICAL AUSPICES. For terms | 
and particulars, write to the PRINCIPAL. 
HOROUGH PRIVATE TULTION 
is offered in a large country house toa FEW 
GENTLEMEN’S SONS (over Fifteen), who require 
extra care.—For references and terms, address ‘** M.A. 
Oxon.,” Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 
li.h. Board, £40; House rent, £6 6s; Tuition from 13 | 
to 18 Guineas.—Apply to the Rev, W. BELL, Head | 
Master; or WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq, Hon. 
Secretary. 

ROYDON HIGH SCHOOL, 
(Girls’ Public Day School Company, Limited). 
Head Mistress, Miss NELIGON. 

A Boarding-house, in connection with the above, 
has been opened, under the direction of Miss A. 
Neligon.— Address, Miss A. NELIGON,7 Wellesley 
Road, Crovdon. 


BERNARD’S, GOLDWORTH, 
We WOKING STATION, 

The Rev. G. COTTERILL, M.A., late Master of the 
Lower School, Brighton College, PREPARES BOYS 
for the Public Schools, Terms, £30 to £36 a Term, 
according to age. Morning and Evening Service held 
in the School Chapel, licensed by the Bishop. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 








September 27th. 


EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS, December | 


22nd and 24th. 


PRACTICAL! P OYAL 


AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE and PRACTICE of AGRICUL- 
E. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, and is a mixed 
farm of about 500 acres. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, Scholarships, 
Prizes, Diploma, &c , apply to the Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd. 
ARNY and NAVY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 

The Rev. J. P. DAVIES, M.A., and Honours Man, 


house a few Candidates for the above Examinations. 
—Address, Street Rectory, Hurstpierpoint. 


of FRANCE.—An Oxford M.A. 
e and Barrister-at-Law (married), an experi- 
enced and successfal Tutor, residing in his own Villa, 





\ CLERGYMAN, of LIBERAL 
£ VIEWS, desires PERMANENT WORK. Has 
held an important parish. Age 36. Roferences and 
testimonials as to character, ability, and previous 
success.—Address, ‘*M. §8.,’" Mr. verry, 14 Albert 
Street, Nottingham. 


Giger EXAMINATIONS.— 

In preparation for the Higher Local Examina- 
tions, and in connection with the London Centre of 
the same, INSTRUCTION by CORRESPONDENCE 
is given by certain qualified Ladies. Classes open 
from October 14th till the end of May.—Apply further 





| to Miss A. SHORE, Orchard Poyle, Taplow, Maiden- 


head. 
ISS HILL & Miss OCTAVIA HILL 
RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS to EDUCATE at 


| their own house, 14 Nottingham Place, London. T 
late of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, receives into his | e } he 


| Natural Science, Music, and Drawing. 


which is most beautifully and healthily situated, one | 





mile from the town of Hyeres, receives SIX PUPILS 


in delicate health, who are prepared for the Uni- | 


versities or other Examinations. Highest references. 


—W. HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres | 





(Var), France, ce 
IGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS. 
—Mr. A. W. BENNETT (M.A.. B.Sc., Lond.) 

and Mrs. BENNETT receive into their Family a 


| FEW GIRLS, desirous of attending a course of study 


The NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, | at University College, Bedford College, or elsewhere 


in London. Terms and further particulars on ap- 
plication. Bedford College opens October 13th.—6 
Park Village East, Regent's Park. 


course of study includes the usual branches of 
English, Latin, Modern Languages, the Elements of 
Inclusive 
terms, Eighty Guineas a year. NEXT TERM begins 
Wednesday, September 28th. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


PrincipAL—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Vice-PrRiIncipAL—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s. 
College, Cambridge. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, 
September 20th. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S.,, Secretary. 





| EAF CHILDREN TAUGHT to 

SPEAK.—Exceptional opportunity offers for 
ONE or TWO more PRIVATE PUPILS. Thorough 
Education, and every home comfort.—F. C. JARVIS, 
B.A., 6 High Lever Road, St. Quintin’s Avenue, North 
Kensington, W. 








For information, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., 





Secretary. 


Pleas HIGH 
GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT of the COUNCIL. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
HEAD MISTRESS,—Miss WOODS. 
The 3rd TERM of 1881 will begin on SATURDAY, 
September 17th. New Pupils to attend the Entrance 
Examivation on FRIDAY, September 16th, at 9.15 


SCHOOL for 


a.m. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils 
attending the High School. 

A.C. PEARS, Hon. Sec. 
S': ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
K St. Andrews, N.B. 
Under the Direction of a Council. 
CHAIRMAN. ] 
The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 

Heap Mistress.—Mis3; LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Stndent in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Five Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. This 
School provides for the Daughters of Gentlemen a 
thorough education at a moderate cost. Gir's are 
received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
School and Boarding-houses are in a healthy situation, 
open to the south, with gymnasium and playground 
attached. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on October Ist. 

For further information, apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Mansfield, St. Andrews, N.B 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


application to 


clearnes3, 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, 
is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.O.L. 

JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 

FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it, 


for flavour and 
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EAD MASTER for the GROCERS’ 
COMPANY’S MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, 
Hackney Downs. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Court of 
the Grocers’ Company will, in November next, pro- 
ceed to the appointment of a Head Master of their 
Middle-Class Day School at Hackney Downs, built to 
accommodate from 500 to 600 boys (the present number 
of boys in the School is 334), Fixed stipend, £100 per 
cannum, cay an wy fee, £1 per boy up to £100, and 
10s per boy beyond that number. 

The new Head Master will enter upon h‘s duties at 
Christmas next. He will be appointed subject to the 
provisions of a scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners. He need not be in holy orders, but 
must not accept or hold any benefice having the cure 
of souls or any office or employment which, in the 
opinion of the Court, may interfere with the proper 
performance of his duties as Head Master. 

Further particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Clerk of the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ 
Hall, Poultry, London, E.C. 


OLLEGE & GRAMMAR SOHOOL, 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAN 

A HEAD MASTER is required for he] Institution. 
He must have graduated in Honours at one of the 
kading Universities in the United Kingdom, and had 
experienceand success as a Master in some important 
Public School, The salary will be £700 per annum, 
without house allowance, but with a capitation-fee of 
10s for every Pupil paying schoo! fees. £150 will be 
allowed for passage-money t) the Colony. 

The following gentlemen have consented to act 
as a Commission for the selection of the Master :— 
Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh; Professor Jowett, 
-of Oxford; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., of Oxford; and the 
Rev. J. M. Wilson, Clifton College. 

Intending Candidates can obtain of the under-signed 
application forms and printed statement. giving 
further particulars as to the School and conditions of 
‘the appointment, &c, All applications must be made 
‘on the forms, and be sent in on or before September 
30th, to WALTER KENNAWAY, New Zealand 
Government Offices, 7 Westminster Chambers, Lon- 
‘don, S.W 


S T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 








MEDICALSCHOOL, HYDE PARK CORNER, W. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on MON- 
DAY, October 3rd, with an Introductory Address by 
Mr. J. WARRINGTON HAWARD, at 4 p.m. A 
Prospectus of the School and further information may 
2 obtained by personal application between 1 and 3 
p-m., or by letter addressed to the DEAN, at the 
‘Hospital. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, MILE END, E.—The 
SESSION 1881-2 will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER 1, 1881. Four Entrance Scholarships, 
value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for com- 
petition at the end of September to new Students. 
Entries on or before September 20th. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital practice, 90 gnineas in one pay- 
ment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. All resi- 
alent and other hospital appointments are free. The 
resident appointments consist of Five House Phy- 
siciancies, Four House Surgeoncies, and One 
Accoucheurship ; Two Dreszers and Two Maternity 
Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special entries 
may be made for Medical and Surgical practice. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by 
rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
NIVERSITY | COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will begin 
on OCTOBER 3rd, 

The Session of the Faculties of Arts and Laws and 
of Science will begin on OCTOBER 4th. Instruction 
is provided for Women in all subjects taught in the 
Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating 
to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&c. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from the 
Cullege, Gower Street, W.C, 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions 
will be held on SEPTEMBER 23th and 29th. 

‘ i School for Boys will Reopen on SEPTEMBER 
7th, 
The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Students of University College, London, reside at 
the Hall, under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has 
-been approved by the Secretary of State for India as 
a PLACE of RESIDENCE for SELECTED CANDI- 
DATES for the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. Full 
particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., on applica- 
tion to the Principal or Secretary, at the Hall. 

E. A. W URTZBURG, Secretary. 


ILL HILLSCHOOL.—Head Master, 
RICHARD F, WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. 
avd M.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll, Lond. Arsistant- 
Masters: J. A. H. MURRAY, Erq., LL.D. Edinb., B.A. 
Lond.; T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., M.A., of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, Ninth Classic in 1877; ¥. STOCK, Esq.. 
D. Lit. and M.A., Feliow of Uniy. Coll., Lond. ; A. 
McINTOSH, Esq., B.A., Fellow of (Queen's Coll., 
Cambridge, Sixth W rangler in 1880; and others. 
MICHAELMAS TERM commences on THURS- 
DAY, September 15th. For admission of Boys tu the 
School House, apply to Dr. WEYMOUTH, the Head 
Master; for the Boarding House, oy Bank, apply 
to the Boarding- House Master, Dr. STO! 


TRATFORD-O Se ON.— 

TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—The Warden, 
RicMARD F. CURRY, M.A., is assisted by Seven 
Resident Graduate Masters, Special attention paid to 
Modern Languages; Classical and Modern Sides, 
Special Classes for the Army Examinations. Exhibi- 
tion to the Universities of £60 per annum. Junior 
department for young boys. Large playing-fields, 
gymnasium, fives-courts,&c. Terms, Fifty and Sixty 
Guineas.—A pply to tLe Ww ARDEN, 








SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY 


Invite an Inspection of their New Designs in 
TAILOR-MADE AND HAND-BRAIDED DRESSES, 
Suitable for the Present Season. 
These Costumes combine Excellence of Material and Perfect Workmanship with Economical Prices, 
Sketches and Patterns post free. 





DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, w. 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 
Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


WHISKY. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers sce that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,”’ without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE ae csesmaanaieaenae London; and Export 
Oilmen a: Retail wd Dealers in Sauces throughout the World 


THE SEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1925, 

N E A V E’S INFANTS 
FOR | AND 

FOOD INVALIODS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British MEDICAL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, aud invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
LARGE 
oda, no minerals, no impurities! TWC 
| SHILLINGS PER DOZEN delivered in London, sak | 
WATER 
TWO PENCE make Coste ONEEEIRD ie, ON hy Post - 
SINCE THE ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS HAS BEEN USED. PRICE 36s. 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 
Is now sold at the 
+] 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
As Blancmange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 


J. &. NEAVE and co., _ Fordingbridge, England. 
Curt ang omptis inexohange, CR eset" | CHAMPAGNE 
gg WATER fv sriggal 
TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
BIRDSEYE, ‘BUREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SAUCE. 
































BOTTLES. 








NO 





PURE DISTILLED WATER 
BAD SMELLS IN CLOSETS, 
27 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 
WILLS’ BEST, 

Ww. D. and i. 0. WILLS. 


SALUTARIS age with Carbonic Acid Gas, and nothing west 
| Factory, making n net price 7s 6d, or Halt-a-C rown | 
NO SEWER GAS IN PIPES, 
BY THE COURTESY Or THE 
SEASONABLE DELICACY. 














ie 








Daas 





asaana 
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WORKS. 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
Late Dean i « 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS: Essays 


on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 8vo, 12s. 


CONTENTS. 
Baptism. | The Clergy. 
The Eucharist. The Pope. 


| 
Eucharist in the Early | The Litany. 


Church. | Creed of the Early Chris- 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. | tians. 
Real Presence | Roman Catacombs. 


Body and Blood of Christ. | Lord’s Prayer. 
Absolution. | Council and Creed of 
Ecclesiastical Vestments. | Constantinople. 

The Basilica. | Ten Commandments. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
JEWISH CHURCH. From Abraham to the 
Christian Era. Eighth Edition, with Maps, 3 
vols. 8vo, 38s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
EASTERN CHURCH, with an Introduction on 
the Study of Xeclesiastical History. Fifth 
Edition, with Maps, 8vo, 12s, 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of SCOT- 
LAND. Second Edition, 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The EPISTLES of St. PAUL to the 
CORINTHIANS: with Critical Notes and Dis- 
sertations. Fourth Edition, 8vo, 18s. 


SINAI and PALESTINE, in connection 
with their History, Fourteenth Edition, with 
Maps, 8vo, 14s. 


The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND. Being 
Extracts from the above work, for the Use of 
Village Schools and Yonng Persons. Second 
Edition, with Woodcuts, feap, 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CAN- 
TERBURY. The Landing of Augustine—The 
Murder of Becket—Edward the Black Prince— 
Becket's Shrine. Ninth Edition, witb Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, from its Foundation 
down to the Year 1876. Fourth Edition, with 
Illustrations, 8vo, 15s, 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
Dr. ARNOLD. Eleventh Edition, with Portrait, 
2 vols. crown 8yvo, 12s. 


MEMOIR of EDWARD, CATHERINE, 
= oo STANLEY. Third Edition, crown 


ADDRESSES and CHARGES of the 
Late EDWARD STANLEY, Bishop of Norwich. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SERMONS DURING a TOUR in the 
EAST, preached before H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, with Notices of Some of the Localities 
visited. Fifth Thousand, 8vo, 9s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, reyistered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS., 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATIS©M. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 


_ Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, contirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 








On Monday next, price One Shilling. 
EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1881. 
1. KitH AND KIN. By Miss Jessie Fothergill. (Con- 
tinued.) 
2. DEAN STANLEY. 
3. ARAB HumouR.—III,. 
4. A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. 
5. A RECENT HISTORY OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 
6. WHAT It MEANT. 
7. THt CAMPAIGN OF Moscow. 
8. Love's JEALOUSIB, 
9. THE FRERES. By Mrs. Alexander. (Continued.) 
*,* Cases for binding the Volumes of * TemMpLEe BAR ” 
can be obtained of all Booksellers, price One 
Shilling each. 
“‘Onecan never help enjoying ‘ TEMPLE BAR.’ ”’— 
Guardian. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





On Augnst 29th (One Shilling), No. 261. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by George 
du Maurier and W. Small. 
CoNnTENTS. 

A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With an 
IJustration.) Chap. 36, Thrust and Parry.—37. 
A Téte-a-téte with his Highness,—38, Money Earned. 
—39. A Resolution. 

RAMBLES AMONG BOOKS. No.III.—The Essayis ts. 

Ne&MOROSA. 

OLD ENGLISH CLANS. 

A JAPANESE STORY. 

BRIGANDAGE IN MACEDONIA. 

LOVE THE DEBT. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 26, 
Penelope.—27. Ruin,—28. Friends in Need. 

London : SMITH, ELDkR, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Tue Mititant Tyre or Society. By Herbert 
Spencer. 

Ancient EGypt IN 1TS COMPARATIVE RELATIONS. By 
R.8. Poole. IV. 

THE CANADIAN TaRIFF. By Goldwin Smith. 

ScoTTISH, SHETLANDIC, AND GERMANIC WATER-TALES. 
By Karl Blind. II. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH AND THE ConsTITUTION. By Sheldon 
Amos, 

New ZEALAND IN 1831. By Arthur Mills. 

ARARAT AND Even. By Fr. Lenormant. 

Mr. Bence Jones’ ANSWER to OPPONENTS Ex- 
AMINED. By the Rev. Father O’Leary. 

ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. By Julia Wedgwood. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row, 





Price 1s, Monthly. 
MAc™ ILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
i No. 263, for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THE PorTRAIT OF A LADY, By Henry James, 


Jun. Chaps. 47-49, 
= ANNIVERSARIES. By A, M. Sullivan, 
M 


to 


Boruvs. A Linus Poem. By Ellice Hopkins. 
How I FOUND THE DOTTEREL’S NEST. By David 
Bruce. 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. By Augustus J.C. 
Hare. 
CurzoLa. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
““Weeps.” By Miss Laffan. 
MacMILLAN and Co., London. 


gu wm Oo 


NO 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, 1881. No. DCCXCI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Conclusion. 
ELECTRA, 
A FALSE START: A MORAL COMEDY. 


THe LAND OF KuHEMI.—Part IV.: Society in the 
Provinces. 


UNCLE Z.—No. II. 
WITH CHRISTIAN ALMER IN THE OBERLAND. 
sa SPANISH POETRY IN ENGLISH METRE. By 


HINTS FOR AN AUTUMNAL RAMBLE. By an Old 
Tramp. 


NOTE.—THE DEATH OF Dr. J. HILL BuRTON, 
THE LAND BILL IN THE LorpDs. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX. 
| oe IX POSITOR. — The 
SEPTEMBER NO., price 1s, is now ready, 
containing :— 
THE FALSE PROPHET OF THE APOCALYPSE. By Canon 
Farrar, D.D. 
— DIATESSARON. By Professor Henry Wace, 


y*% 
THE REVISED VERSION. By Rev. J. Agar Beet. 
THE VISION OF ISAIAH. By Rev. Samuel Cox. 
ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS. By Rev. 
E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
London: HoppEr anp StoveuTon, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


’ | ‘ ad 
FRY’S -yrys CARACAS COCOA. 
A choice pr ac be 
COCOA ~\ A most delicions aad valuable article.” 
ee & —Standard, eee 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
? _— 
FRY’S -yrygs cocoA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 


COCOA! 
| J.8. FRY and SONS, 





LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the 
verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and is- 
“a model of sanitary excellence.” One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 
Baths, Every information of Manager. 


TPHE LONDON  JOINT-STOCK 
BANK.—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that 
the RATE of INTHREST allowed at the Head Office 
and Branches of this Bank on Deposits subject to seven 
days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day advanced to 
THREE PER CENT. per anaum. 
W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager. 
5 Princes Street, Mansion House, August 25th, 1881, 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
G uN FIRE OFFICE, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; 


= , 
Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford Street, corner of Vere 
Street, W. 
EsTABLISHED 1710. 
HOME and FOREIGN INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
Sum Insured in 1830, £262,715,653. 
LigutTsineé Losses, whether by Fire or Concussion, 


admitted. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 
peeves AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kiads. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED —— AFTER FIVE 
S 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Oifice,8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
54 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1351. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
miaimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts.. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 














Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Lurline, 
the Rhine Maiden, by Mr. George Buckland.— 
Arctic Exploration, by Commander Cneyne, R.N.— 
Porcelain Manufacture, by Mr. J. D. Cogan.—The 
Photographer’s Sunbeam, by Mr. T. C. Hepworth.— 
The Rising in the Transvaal, by Mr. W. BR: May.— 
Etherdo the Juggler.—The Microscope, Electricity, 
the Isle of Wight, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—Fleuss’s 
Diving Apparatus.—The Electric Railway.—Balmain’s 
Luminous Paint Room.—Recitals by Mrs, Stirling and 
others at 30n Saturdays. Admission to the whole, 
Is, Open from 12 till 5 and 7 till 10. 


i dbeeimiatiels PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO. 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. If 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children. 
forms the basis of a Magniticent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT offer to suffering mankind the most 
effectual cure for Gout and Rheumatism.—An un- 
healthy state of the blood, attended with bad digestion, 
lassitude, and great debility, conduces to these dis- 
eases, Showing the want of a oy circulation of the 
tluid, and that impurity of the blood greatly aggra- 
vates these disorders. Holloway’s Pills are of so 
purifying a nature, that a few doses taken in time are 
an effectual preventive against gout and rheumatism, 
but any one that has an attack of either should use 
Holloway’s Ointment also, the powerful properties 
of which, combined with the effects of the Pills, 
ensure rapid relief. The Ointment should be 
thoroughly rubbed into the parts affected at least 
twice a day, after they have been sufficiently fomented 
with warm flannels to open the pores, ia order to 
facilitate the absorption of the Ointment. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STREET. 


The following New Works, available for every class of Subscribers, are in daily circulation, and all New Books in every Department of 
Literature, together with the most recent Musical Publications, are added as they issue from the press. 


ION :—Life of Bishop Wilberforce, Vol. Il.—Life of George IV., by Percy Fitegerald—Prehistoric 

a eee Geikie—Our River, by G. D. Leslie—English Studies, by J. S. Brewer—Our Mission to the Court of 
Marocco, by Captain Trotter—The Library, by Andrew Lang—Life in Western India, by Mrs. Guthrie—History of Ancient 
Egypt, by Professor Rawlinson— Wood Magic, by R. Jefferies—France and the French, by Karl Hillebrand—Journey through 
Nubia to Darfoor, by F. 8. Ensor—The Lyrical Drama, by H. Sutherland Edwards—Life of Dr. Whewell, by Mrs. Stair 
Douglas—Life of Voltaire, by James Parton—Ancient Bronze Implements of Great Britain, by J. Evans—At Home in Fiji, 
by C. F. Gordon Cumming— Under the Punkah, by Phil Robinson—The Cat, by St. George Mivart—How I Crossed Africa, 
by Major Serpa Pinto—Seven Years in South Africa, by Dr. Emil TTolub—A yala’s Angel, by Anthony Trollope—From 
Exile, by James Payn—Harry Joscelyn, by Mrs. Oliphant—The Free Lances, by Captain Mayne Reid—The Chaplain of the 
Fleet, by W. Besant and J. Rice—A Romance of the Nineteenth Century, by W. H. Mallock, §c. 

FOREIGN SECTION :—Souvenirs de la Vie Intime de Heine—Les Quatres Vents de U Esprit, par Victor Hugo—Pompon, 
par H. Malot—Russes et Allemands, par V. Tissot—La Tour des Maures, par E. Daudet—Correspondance de Talleyrand 
et Louis XVIII.—La Revolution, par Henri Taine, Tome 1I.—Le Rancho du Pont de Lianes, par G. Aimard—Le Pavé 
de Paris, par F. de Boisgobey—Naturalisme au Theatre, par E, Zola—Les Amours dun Interne, par J. Claretié—Poctes 
et Artistes de l' Italie, par Montegut—Noirs et Rouges, par Cherbuliez—Alsace, par MM. Erckmann-Chatrian—La Maison 
a& Vapeur, par Jules Verne—Le Roi des Grecs, par Adolphe Belot—Memoiren zur Zeitgeschichte, von Samarow— 
Weltgeschichte, von L. von Ranke. 

MUSIC SECTION :—Patience, by Arthur Sullivan—Il Demonio, by Rubinstein—Le Tribut de Zamora, by Gounod—The 
Tower of Babel, by Rubinstein—Il Rinnegato, by Baron Orezy—La Boulangere, by Offenbach—Les Contes d@ Hoffman, by 
Offenbach—Romeo and Juliet, by Berlio:—The Childhood of Christ, by Berlioz—Faust, by Berlioc—The Martyr of Antioch, 
by Arthur Sullivan—The Building of the Ship, by J. F. Barnett—Olivette, by Audran—Text-Book of Music, by H. C. 
Banister—Dictionary of Musie and Musicians, Vols, I. and II.—The Pirates of Penzance, by Arthur Sullivan—Mignon, 
by Ambroise Thomas—Cing-Mars, by Gounod—Carmen, by Bizet—Mejistofele, by Boito—Le Roi de Lahore, by Massenet. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION .—Town Subscription, from One Guinea per Annum. Country Subscription, from Two Guineas per 

Annum. Combined Subscription to the Library and Club Premises, from Three Guineas per Annum. 

*,* PROSPECTUSES, WITH FULL DETAILS OF TERMS, Sc., POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


URPLUS BOOKS ON SALE.—Endymion—Life of Colin Campbell—Life of Lord Campbell—Sir Gavan Duffy's Young Ireland—Oliphant's Land of 
Gilde Bird’s Japan—Catherine of Arragon, by Miss Yonge—Political Diary of Lord Ellenborough—Lady Blunt's Pilgrimage to Nejd—Max Miiller’s Selected 
‘Essays—Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch—Audran’s Olivette—Berlioz’ Faust, &c. The above, ani hundrads of other important works of the past and present seasons, 
are now on sale at greatly reduced prices. See enlarged Surplus List for August, which will be forwarded, post free, on application. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 

















THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS. 


Too Fast to Last. By John 


MILs, Author of ‘‘ The Old English Gentleman.”’ 


Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By !——— 


RCY Gree, Author of ‘‘ Errant.’’ 
By the 


A Man’s Mistake. 
***A4 Man’s Mistake’ is written in a pleasant 


AUTHOR of “ ST, OLAVE's,”’ &, 
style.’’—Atheneum, 
By ¢. L. 


PROFESSOR HEERS “PRIMEVAL WORLD of 
SWITZERLAND,” with Geological Map and 560 Illustrations, edited 
by JAMES HEYWOOD, M.A., F-.R.S., in 2 vols. 8vo0, price 12s. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, price 15s. 


PROFESSOR WACE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH. 


Considered in Eight Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford, 
in the Year 1879, 
As the Lecture founded by JOHN BAMPTON, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
By HENRY WACE, M.A., 


Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, London. 


Wanted, an Heir. 
Pirkis, Author of ‘A Very Opal,” &c. 


“A pleasant, interesting novel.’’ — St. 
Gazette. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


James’s 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d ; post free, 
1s 7d. 


The BAG of GOLD. A True Tale 


of Bologna: a Drama, in Three Acts. 





PICKERING and CO., 66 Haymarket, St. James’s, S.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





London: Wyman and Sons, 74 and 75 
Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

















R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.8., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and OCo., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


OMER as an ARCHITECT.—See 
j the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d)—Pattern-Books 
—Damp and its Prevention—Saltburn-by-the-Sea— 
Management in the Workshop—St. Margaret's, 
Westminster—Explosions—Timber of Scandinavia— 
Views of Derwent Hall; Rochdale Board Schools 
<and Plan); San Pablo, Valladolid, &¢.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST., 
W. 





The BEST BOOKS of the SEASON and of MANY YEARS, 


ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of Works of general interest have 
been added from time to time, to meet the requirements of Subscribers. 


The whole Collection exceeds One Million Volumes, and consists chiefly of Works of 
permanent interest and value. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


Revised Lists of Recent Books in Circulation and on Sale are now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MANCHESTER 
SESSION 1881-2. 
GREENWOOD, LL.D. 


"? ioe COLL Ri UNIVERSITY, 


PRINCIPAL—J. G. 





I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND LAW. 
Prof. J. G. Greenwood, LL.D. (Camb.), 


Greek oe aevasamsvenes asaesensseavesveuseus oo (Fell. Univ. Coll. Lond.) 
Latin and Comp. Philology... f Prva Wai. bi (Camb.), 
English Literature and History... { Pei Bt Peters Col Geeky” (late 
Bagloh Rg oservnonnnn f HMR Prfeany , Nowthaoke Hole, 





Faulkner Prof. of Pol. Econ. and 


ic and Philosophy, and Political 
Logi Com. Sc. and Cobden Lecturer in Pol. 


Prof. Robert Adamson, M.A. (Edinb.), 
TOY .--seeeneveeeee eamaecevsunacetuone ese 







Econ.) 
. . Prof. Alfred Hopkinson, M.A., B.C.L. 
Jurisprudence and Law ...0+...0 on (Stowell Fell. Univ. Coll. Oxford.) ’ 
Oriental Languages ...... . Prof. T. Theodores. 


French Lang. and _ Literature.. 
German Lang. and Literature Herman Hager, Ph.D 
Freehand Drawing...................00+ ... William Walker. ‘ 
Harmony and Musical Composition...... Edw. Hecht and Henry Hiles, D.Mus. 
II. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 
ti g¢ Prof. Thomas Barker, M.A., (late Fell. 
Pare Mathematics .....0.cccecccseseeeesereeees Trin. Coll. Camb.) 
Applied Mathematics...........0sscceeenees Prof. Arthur Schuster, Ph.D., F.R S. 
Langworthy Professor, Balfour Stewart, 
Physics .....+ idbsduadbisudiivnigiacsinetavicenmnions M.A., LL.D. (Edinb.), F.R.S. 
(Prof. Thomas H. Core, M.A. (Edinb.) 
Civil and Mech. Engineering ........ ‘gaatind ? Prof. Osborne Reynolds, M.A., F.R.S., 
Geom. and Mech. Drawing ... we JS Fell. Queen’s Coll. Camb., F.R.S. 
Chemistry and Metallurgy . Prof. H. E. Roscoe, B.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


J. F. H. Lallemand, B.%s L., B, @s Se. 





Organic Chemistry ...........0::escseeee iu Prof. C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. 
¢ Prof. A. Milnes Marshall, M.A, D.Sc., 
UNE ccescccavsceatercsiscceacersvancsne ddcavatedd 2 (Fell. St. John’s Coll. Camb.) 


. Prof. W. C. Williamson, — P 
: . Brackenb rofessor, Arthur Gam- 
Physiology and Histology..........ccsseeee ; B nD: Bay or, Arthur Gam 
¢ Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S., 
U FGS. 
Charles A. Burghardt, Ph.D. 
Il]. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
DEAN OF THE MEDICAL ScHoOL—ARTHUR GAMGEE, M.D., F.R.S. 
‘ WINTER SESSION. 






Geology and Palwontology ...........s:0600 
Mineralogy 








x aA. jamgee, 

Physiology and Histology...........ssesessee f — re A. Gamgee 
Anatomy, Descriptive and Practical ..... Prof, Morrison Watson, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Comparative Anatomy ....... seseoceesee-es... Prof. A. Milnes Marshall, M.A., D.Sc. 
Chemistry Prof. H. E. Roscoe, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Organic Chemistry.....cccceees oe seseseeeeee, Prof. C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. 

si ae ¢ Prof. William Roberts, M.D., F.R.S., 
‘Clinical Medicine t FROE 





> 
.C.P. : ; 

Principles and Practice of Medicine...... { or E. Morgan, M.D., M.A., 

Prof. Edward Lund, F.R.C.S. 
J Assitant-Tocturer Fred A. Southam, 
| M.B., F.R.C.S. 

Practical Surgery ............0c0000» wee Thos. Jones, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S. 
Pathology and Mor - Prof. J. Dreschfeld, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Surgical Pathology cesses ww. Alfred H. Young, M.B., F.R.C.S. 
SUMMER SESSION. 
Practical Physiology and Histology... fa TE veins, A: Comgen, 
Practical Anatomy .... ° «.. Prof. Morrison Watson, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women Prof. John Thorburn, M.D. 





Surgery 


















Diseases Of Children .....seseceseeeeeee beats Henry Ashby, M.D. 
Materia Medica and Therapentics......... Prof. D. J. Leech, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Medical Jurisprudence ...... eocceccccsccececee =O. J. Callingworth, M.R.C.P. 


Arthur Ransome, M.D., M.A. 

Prof. J. Dreschfeld, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

George W. Mould, M.R.C.S. 

... David Little, M.D. 

es Thos. Jones, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S 
Prof. H. E. Roscoe, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Embryology .......008 Prof. A. Milnes Marshall, M.A., D.Se. 

Botany — Prof. W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 


IV. DEPARTMENT OF EVENING CLASSES. 

Classes conducted by the Professors and Lecturers of the College and external 
Lecturers are held during the Winter Months in nearly all the Arts and Science 
subjects. 

The NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE:—In the Medical Department, on 
October Ist; in the Arts and Law, and the Science and Engineering Departments, 
on October 4th; andin the Evening Classes Department, on October 10th. Candi- 
dates for admission must not be under 14 years of age, and those under 16 will 
be required to pass a Preliminary Examination in Englisb, Arithmetic, and Ele- 
mentary Latin. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments and of entrance and other Scholar- 
ships, amounting in the aggregate to about £1,500 a year, may be obtained at Mr. 
CORNISH’S, Piccadilly, and at other Booksellers in Manchester, and they will be 
forwarded from the College on application. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


LoXPoN LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 


Hygiene and Public Health... 
Practical Morbid Histology 
Mental Diseases ....... 
Opthalmology ....... 
Operative Surgery . 
Practical Chemistry . 








Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


READING CAs ES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
ie DIT & 


A S E 8 for B 
Price 2s 6d each. 

May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Welhagton Street, Strand, London, W.C. ‘ 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 

Silver Cases, from £2 10s; Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 
PRICE-LISTS AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT TO ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





BLACKWOOD'S STANDARD CLASS-BOOKS. 
A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE, 


Biographical and Critical, Designed mainly to show Characteristics of 
Style. By W. MINTO, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Including a very copious Selection of Scienti- 
fic Terms. For Use in Schools and Colleges, and a3 a Book of General 
Reference. By the Rev. James StoORMONTH. The Pronunciation evrefully 
Revised by the Rev. P. H. PueLp, M.A. Cantab. Sixth Edition, carefully 
revised, crown Svo, pp. 890, 7s 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By 
Davin PAGE, LL.D., Professor of Geology in the Durham University of 
Physical Science, Newcastle. With Engraviogs on Wood, and Glossarial 
Index. Eleventh Edition, 2s 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, Descriptive and 


Industrial. With Engravings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. By the 
Same. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 7s 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. By the Same. Edited by 
CHARLES LapwortH, F.G.S., &c , Professor of Geology and Mineralogy ia 
the Mason Science College, Birmingham. Tenth Edition, 23 6d, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Davip Pages, LL.D., &c., Professor of Geology in ths Durham University 
of Physical Science, Newcastle. Second Edition, with Engravings, 5s, 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. With express reference to the Instructions recently issued by 
the Science and Art Department. By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACKAY, LL.D. 
F.R.G.S. Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, Is 6d. , 


A MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; Mathematical, 
— and Political. By the Same. Tenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, pp. 688, 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 


Forty-sixth Thousard, Revised tothe Present Time. Crown 8vo, pp. 300,38 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 


136th Thousand. Revised to the Piesent Time. 18mo, pp. 112, 1s. 


The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Intended as an 
Intermediate Book between the Author’s ‘Outlines of Geosraphy” and 
“ Elements of Geography.” By the Same, Seventh Edition, crown 8yo0, pp. 
224, 23. 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the USE of STUDENTS. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By Henry 
ALLEYNE NicHonson, M.D. F.RS.E., F.G.S., &2, Professor of Natural 
History in the University of St. Andrews. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, 
crown 8vo, pp. 865, with 454 Engravings on Wood, I4s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the USE of 
SCHOOLS. By the Same. Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 225 
Engravings on Wood, 63. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the 
USE of JUNIOR CLASSES. By the Same. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, with 156 Engravings, 33. 


A MANUAL of PALHONTOLOGY, for the USE of 
STUDENTS. Witha General Introduction on the Principles of Palwon- 
tology. By the Same. Second Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarzed, 2 vols. 
8vo, with 722 Engravings, £2 2s. = 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for BEGINNERS; 


being Descriptions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. By the Same. 
Second Edition, with Engravings, 1s 62. 


The ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY of the EARTH. An 


Outline of the Principles and Leading Facts of Paleontological Science. By 
the Same. Crown 8yo, with numerous Engravings, 10s 6d. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. A Practical Manual 
il Ro aa By James Currie, LL.D. Thirty-seventh 


PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE: 
or, Latin Forms and English Roots. Being a Complete First Latin 
Course, both for Englishand Latin Classes. By Joun Ross, M.A. Second 
Edition, pp. 164, 1s 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin Construing Book, 
with Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Potrs, M.A., LL.D., Head Master of 
the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and some time Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; and the Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A., Head Master of Cargilfleld Pre- 
paratory School, Edinburgh, and late Scholar of Pembroke and Downing 
Colleges, Cambridge. Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI. An Easy Greek Con- 
struing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the SAME AUTHORS. Second 
Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


A PARALLEL SYNTAX. Greek and Latin for Beginners, 
with Exercises and a Greek Vocabulary. By the Rev. HerBert W. SNeYp- 
KYNNERSLEY, LL.M., Trin. Coll. Cambridge ; Head Master of Sunninghill 
House, Ascot; Author of ‘‘ Greek Verbs for Beginners,” &*. Crown 8yo, 3s. 


PRIMER of GEOMETRY. An Easy Introduction to the 
Propositions of Euclid. By FRANCIS CUTHBERTSON, M.A., LL.D., late Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; Head Mathematical Master of the 
City of London School. Fourth Edition, 1s 6d. 


A MANUAL of BOTANY, ANATOMICAL and PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL. For the Use of Students. By KoBEert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, with numerous [ilustrations. 12s 6d. 


Professor JOHNSTON'S ELEMENTS of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. ‘Twelfth |Edition, Revised and 
brought down to the Present Time, by CHartes A. Cameron, N.D., 
F.R.G.S.1, &c. Foolscap, 63 6d. 

Professor JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY. A New Edition, revised and extended by CHarLes 
A. CamMERON, M.D, F.R.G.S.1., &e. With Engravings, Is. 


CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. By 
Henry Stepuens, F.R.S.E., Author of the ‘‘ Book of the Farm.’”” A New 
Edition. With Engravings, ls. 

Professor JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 
New Edition, Revised and brought down to the Present Time. By ArTHUR 
Hersert Cuvrcn, M.A. Oxon., Author of ** Food, its Sources, Constituents, 
and Uses,” ‘‘ The Laboratory Guide for Agricultural Students,’ &e. Lilus- 
trated with Maps and 102 Engravings on Wood. Crown 8yo, pp. 618, 7s 6d. 
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